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BC With a view to the ‘‘record,”’ we had selected 
a mess of highly-spiced political articles to amuse or in- 
struct our readers in the ‘‘signs of the times,” and se- 
veral others are Jaid aside for preservation; but though 
we expected, as intimated in our last, soon to be called 
on, as *‘faithful chroniclers,’’ to insert certain expost- 
tions of a distressing nature, we yet hardly thought of pre- 
senting any thing so indecorous and insulting to public 
feeling, as the correspondence of the late secretary of 
war and the late secretary of the treasury; and still the 
matter published, we are sorry to say, gives only a 
faint idea of proceedings said to have been had in re- 
lation to the subject at large—with which we shall not 
meddle, except in registering facts as vouched for on 
the authority of responsible persons. It is manilest, 
that we have only arrived at the beginning of these 
things. But we shall not anticipate—“sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof, ”’ 


Mr. Eaton retired from the war department on Sa- 
turday last, and has been succeeded, ad interim, by Dr. 
Randolph, who married Mrs, Eaton’s sister a little 
more than two years ago——major Lewis, the second au- 
ditor, is also Mr. Eaton’s brother-in-law, having mar- 
ried Mr. E’s sister. We are thus particular because of 
the mention that is made of the names of these gentle- 
men. Mr. Ingham arrived in Baltimore on Tuesday 
last, accompanied by two of his personal friendds—and 
in the afternoon took an excursion on the rail road. 
On Wednesday he proceeded to his residence in Penn- 
sylvania, His letter to the president, with the remarks 


of the “Globe” and the replies of the gentlemen: 


charged by Mr. Ingham, with something like a conspi- 
racy to “assassinate’”’ him, are all inserted, without com- 
ment. See pages 302 and 303. We shall give place 
to subsequent articles as issuing from all other par- 
ties—but not interfere further with them. It is our bu- 
siness and duty to make the record—that of the people 
to reason and act upon the facts presented. ‘he bar- 
riers are now passed, and we sliall have a flood of 
strange things. 


POLITICAL MOVEMENTS, &c. The ‘*National Intelli- 
gencer”’ says—** We understand that the office of the at- 
torney general of the United States was lately offered by 
the executive to Mr. G. W. Dallas, of Philadelphia, 
and by him declined. It is further stated, that the office 
has since been tendered to Mr. #2. B. Taney, of Balti- 
more, whether with better success rumor does not say.”’ 

(Mr. Berrien has just resigned—see page 304.] 

Major Eaton ceased to act as secretary of war, on Sa- 
turday last, and doctor Randolph, the chief clerk in the 
war office, is appointed acting secretary in the interim. 

[ Globe of Monday the 20th. 

Mr. Ingham, having completed certain things in which 
he felt much interest, retired from the treasury depart- 
ment on Monday last. It is said that Mr. Asbury Dick- 
ens, chief clerk, will be acting secretary of the treasury 
until the arrival of Mr. McLane. 

It is positively stated in several papers, that Mr. Ing- 
ham was offered the Russian mission, and refused to ac- 
cept it. We have not latterly heard any thing of Mr. 
Randolph, but it seems that he is to return home very 
speedily. He must have been yet in London, 

The following paragraph trom one of the late letters of 
ex-secretary Branch, is loudly called up to the public 
notice— 

I'he American people have a right to know the wHoLr 
truth; from whence the alleged discord originated; dy 
whom and for what purpose, it has been fostered; and in 
what respect and wherefore it has been connected with 
the public administration of the affairs of the nation. — 
The president is bound to make these explanations to the 
people.” 

You. XL—No. i. 





[As connected with the preceding quotation from 
Mr. Branch—what does Mr. Ingham mean when he 
speaks of ‘*the farce now acting before the American 
people?”’—see page 501.) 

‘he Ontario, (N. Y.) Repository says that Mr. Van 
Buren will be accompanied by Mr. Charles Butler, of 
Geneva, N. Y. as secretary of legation at London. A 
doubt is entertained by some whether Mr. McLane will 
accept the place of secretary of the treasury, though it 
is said that he wishes to retire from his missiwna, 

Mr. Lumpkin, who is regarded as the triend of Mr. 
Calhoun, has consented to run as governor of Georgia, 
in Opposition to the present incumbent, Mr. Gilmer. 

Monty. We mae a transient remark in our paper 
of the 4th inst. that 8 or 9 per cent. of the apparent 
amount of the duties levied upon British ad valorem 
goods imported, was really deducted, because that we 
rated the dollar at 4s. 6d. sterling, though worth only 
4s. 14d, 

We see it stated, and it is doubtless very near true, 
that 30]. sterling will go as far in the general purchase 
of commodities in France as 1007. in England. 

How could an equal tariff be established on the pro- 
ducts of France and England, admitting that both na- 
tions Were willing to make exchanges of articles on ree 
ciprocalterms, other things being equal—such as soil 
and climate, and application and skill? One Frenchman 
would keep three Englishmen busy, IF A FREE TRADE 
EXISTED BETWEEN ‘rHeM. If then, England should 
freely admit the bread stuffs of France, (having less than 
one-third of the money-value of bread stuffs of English 
production)—it is manitest that the agricultural inte- 
rests of England would be completely ruined—-that the 
rents and tythes and taxes on land in the latter country 
could not be paid. 

All the mirhty capital of England—all her skill, ine 
dustry and scientific power, could not maintain an open 
trade with France for two years—because of the different 
values of money in the two countries, as measured by 
the cost of commodities. A sovereign, or 2Us. piece of 
gold, is a pound sterling in France as well as in Eng- 
land—but if in the first it will purchase s7a bushels of 
wheat and in the second only ¢wo, three men in France 
are really subsisted at the cost of one man in England; 
hence one man in France would stand equal to three men 
in England, free exchanges of the products of labor be- 
ing allowed between them. Great gain to France, and 
excessive privation to England, must succeed. This 
shews the folly of pretending that there can be such a 
thing as “free trade.” It is impossible that it should 
exist in mutual fairness, unless between the people of 
different countries conditioned exactly alike—and then 
they would have no need of it. HENCE THE ADOPTION OF 
RESTRICTIVE LAWS BY ALL CIVILIZED NATIONS. 

A rightful adjustment of ad valorem duties is always 
a delicate and difficult business. ‘lhe British method of 
levying such duties on the selling price, in England, of 
imported goods subject to them, is, perhaps, the best, 
though liable to some objections; but our present plan 
is always uncertain and often unjust—as the following 
example will shew: 

In 1813 an ounce of silver was worth 7s. 6d. current 
money at London—but the latest quotation before us 
shews that the same quantity of silver was worth only 
4s. Lid. in that city. 

In 1811, 1812, 1813 the peund sterling in England, 
(always rated by our laws at 444 cents), was worth only 
360 cents at Baltimore—but its present worth is 
about 486 cents. 

Now—the duty on British goods being supposed the 
same in 1813 and 1850—the addition to or reduetion of 
that duty, as payable at Baltimore, will thus appear, 
saying it is 30 per cent. ad valorem, 
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360 dollars, expcrted in 1813, would purchase an in- 
voice of 100/, in London—cuty at Baltimore, 30° per 
cent. or pounds (rated at 444 cents) 133 20--or at the 
rate of 37 per cent. on the investment. 

But it now requires 486 dollars in Baltimore to pay 
£100 in London——and the duty on 100’, worth of goods 
imported being 153 dollars as belore,* at 30 per cent. 
on the London price--or only at the real rate of 27 
per cent, on the investment; or a reduction in the 
amount of the duties apparentiy payable of 8 or 9 per 
cent.—-yet the current price ot bills on England, say 9 
per cent, advance, is about at par—beeause the English 
measure of value is by gold, and the American by silver, 

It is then, as we have said, a delicate and difficult bu- 
siness to make a rightful adjustment of ad vale: em du- 
ties, because of the difftrent measures of values in differ- 
ent countries, as well as on aceount of the changes in 
such values themselves. 

Such is the uncertainty about the thing which we eall 
money; sometimes gold, sometimes silver, sometimes 
promises to pay—or rags. 

Again—We see published in the papers a statement 
of the value of the exports and imports of Bucnos Ayres 
forevery month of 1830. ‘The aggregates are, imports 
$41,435, 270—exports $28,696,358. Now this statement 
is worthless, unless we know what is a dollar at Buenas | 
Ayres. ‘To suppose that goods (o the vaiue 413 milli- | 
ons of our dollars wore received «t that port in One year, 
is ridiculous in the extreme. ‘The doilars of Buenos | 
Ayresare rags! And the mighty difference apparent in 
the value of the imports and experts, is partly mace up 
of the real dollars or other specie yet obtamable; and 
exrried off without entry, though purchased at an enor- 
mous price. ‘The view of the state of the imports and 
exports, however, shews us why the country is impove- 
rished, 








; 





Our COTTON MANUFACTURES seeming, at last, (o have 
obtained a command over the home market, are doing | 
excellently wel! just now—while, as it must be un 
versally admitted, that the domestic competition las 
kept down the cost to consumers so low that millions 
on millions of yards of our goods are exporting to meet 
and contend with those of Great Britain, France, &e. in 
the Asiatic and South American markets—au incontes- 
tible proof that they are, at least, as good and as cheap 
as the European. And in this we laugh at the ridieu- 
lous and false proclamations of the enemies olf tree labor, | 
as to the “monopoly” and ‘Soppression”? which they pree | 
tend to suffer because of the “abominable tariff.’? ‘Lhis 
rank nonsense, or bold assertion, will yet be “punish- 
ed” with the BALLOT, by an inéfelligent people. 

The printing of calico, which now is pretty nearly 
equal to the home demand—(in the finer qualities ex- 
cepted, which wiil soon be attacked and driven back )— 
has caused « great diversion in favor of the cotton ma- 
nufacture, generally—and if persons will grumble, be- 
cause they get as good American calico for 125 cents, as 
that of British make for which they p id 25 cents per 
yard, two or three years ago, (when the British hud com- 
mand of our market), we care not! Let them grumble 
on, and John Bull will call them “patriots,” even for 
cutting-off their own noses—if he can advantageously 
trade in the parts detached—as he trades in human 
bones, for manure.t And soit is, that very considerable 
quantities of American calico are already exported, tho’ 
our duties on the dye- sivf/s used is much greater than the 
British, and unnecessarily interferes with this new and in- 
teresting application of Jabor and capital. Allsuch things 
are yet in their infancy with us—but, like Hercules in 
his cradle, we have grappled the serpent that would 
have destroyed us, and will yet sear the heads of the 
Hydra, itself, as if witi hot-ivon! 

The time is close at hund when the finer articles for 
men’s wear, as well as women’s, will be produced by 








*Instead of $145 80, as on the present investment. 

+The presumption of the British in urging the people 
of other nations to give “treedom to trade,”’ while them- 
selves restricting every branch of commerce that can in- 
terfere with the profits of their own industry, should 
never fail to excite a just indignation against them, 


our own looms—when not less than 300,000 bales 
of our own cotton will be manufactured at home. Be- 
cause of the freedom of our people from taxation, and 
for other reasons, we have no difficulty in believing that, 
if the AMERICAN SystTeM is preserved, we shall soon 
manufacture a greater amount of cotton goods than Eng- 
‘land exports to all foreign countries, and so profiiabiy 
employ hundreds of thousands of our people. 

‘the following letier is very interesting—but we think 
that the high rates at which the stocks in old estublish- 
ments are quoted, cannot be generally realized—for 
some, no doubt, itmay, because of yet spare water-pow- 
er or cther peculiar advantages; and it should also be 
recollected, that capitalists are now content to receive 
a much reduced interest on their money. <A six per 
cent. stock of the United States, irredeemable for 2 


years, would readily sell for 350 per cent. advance. 


'Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Salem, Massa- 


chusetts, to a gentleman in this town, dated 9th ult. 

Our manufacturing interest has received a new im- 
pulse this year by the unprecedented demand for goods. 
Our vessels cngaged in the trade to India find our cote 
ton goods a better article than specie to carry thence to 
purchase spices, indigo and dye-stuffs. Nolessthan 12 
new cotton factories, to carry 50 to 60,000 spindles, are 
now about to be erected by the capital of Boston and 
Salem, ‘The stock in the best old establishments can- 
not be had for less than from 15 to 30 per cent. advance. 
I consider this branch of manufacture as hardly yet be- 
gin in our country. With the raw material raised 
upon our own soil, our boundless water power, cur skill 
and habits of industry, we may yet live to see millions 
of inhabitants of Asta clothed with the produce of our 
looms. When I see our ships taking our domestic cot- 
tons to the market of Calcutta, whence, about 25 years 
since, | myself was engaged in bringing cotton goods to 
supply cur own wants, Lam no less astonished than de- 
lighted. And all this 1s the fruit of a policy, the chief 
author of which is compelled, at this day, to utter his 
fears are yet unsettled!” 


| Lexington ( Ky.) Reporter. 





THE REVENUE secured in New York in 1830 amounted 
io $15,012,553. It is expected to be much greater 
in the present year, as well as at all the other chiet ports, 
because that the protection of domestic industry enables 
the people to purchase foreign articles more abundantly. 
‘The revenue at Philadelphia seems, so far, to have ad- 


-vanced one third on the receipts of the last year. In 


Baltimore the revenue will be much larger. 





CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. During the administra- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson, some costly philosophical appara- 
tus was imported on account of the United States, it 
not then being thought unconstitutional for the general 
government to patronize and assist the progress of sci- 
ence, even to the building of *‘light-houses zm the skies, ’’ 
as Mr. Ritchie mistated a saying of Mr. Adams, But 
we are getling wiser and wiser, and the splendid instru- 
ments obtained are hastening to decay as rapidly as the 
nature of their materials will admit of—because they 
cannot be constitutionally used! The Philadelphia Sen- 
tinel of the 16th inst. tells a pleasant tale on this subject. 
A professor in the university of Virginia wished to bor- 
row the great telescope, which remains as lumber in 
the department of state, to take an accurate observa- 
tion of the eclipse in February last, and applied for a 
loan ol it, theough a personal friend, one of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation in congress; but a member of con- 
gress from Virginia (the rzght side of Mason and Dixon’s 
famous line), started a gnestion as to the constitutional 
power of the president to lend it, and the objection 
was so formidable as to forbid the loan—and so the tele- 
scope remains to rust yet awhile, then be sold as old 
brass aud converted into chafling-dishes, convenient in 
the preparation of canvass-back ducks. Odsta principiis! 
odie, hodie, delenda est TELEsopium! 

[We have made this Latin for the use of our friend of 
the **Richmond Enquirer,” and if it is not **good,”? we 
hope that he will, of courtesy excuse it, in obedience to 
the old saw, “don’t look a gift horse in the mouth”—for 
a “‘momentous crisis” is at hand: a professor in the unk 
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versity of VIRGINIA has desired an unconstitutional | power, so as to cause a great increase of velocity with- 
look at the sun!] | out increased exertion to the horses. 
| ‘The ingenious inventor has so constructed his car 


Pre l thet the horses moving it, by walking at the rate of 24 
Rar roans. Many persons smiled when, about two) AMhE Ihe MOFS 5 J 8 


’ . 2 ee . ‘ . . P «Si 4 ‘ f teen 
. miles per hour, propel the car at the rate of fif 
rear Or alec arrival of tat oxen fron | gered “et : 
aah hy toes gt ge ome “ ce. &ec. by way of our| Miles per hour, evidently with as little fatigue as horses 
the —_ tw ? pot pease ree a La 1 fit for ime | expericnee in ploughing, or travelling with a wagon 
adl—fresh < r own pastures, ¢ or Hie ' pon aia 
rail Tie tg ah meg Me sth in eA liverpool! pas | conveving a moderate load, This rate of speed appears 
‘ g . « ‘ 4 , 4 | . * a ‘ in 
ast = Pty ry ok day. fortyenine Irish ao uitted | to Us the medium, which may be used without injury to 
pends oe naan apatcn Ria ail otha ® ele at + ee ihe horses. It may be increased on a level, or descend- 
Sy Bap gp army noisy journey The respect ote | Ing rail-way free from short resbead ys. vga ty a ree 
chester, er : ye , — ’ luc i ane ding or verv crooket -oOads the use 
. . : Wee duced in ascending ov very crooked 1 : 

quadrupeds evidently did not hke the new mode of tras | ne IE Sate iis munil sitiadin 
. Abt iy and F ll through the tunnel made an out. |} of horse powet should be continued 68 OM y 
biryes “a ak oer h ; holl jJark aliyss.? di | such a mode cf applying it would be important; indeed 
cry which “echoed through the hollow Gark avyss, ana). enensihle for travelling at a ereate } * sneec 
teed all within hearimy. Since that ume upwards of | relic 6 ra yl a ata greater medium of spee \ 
three hundred of the tusky herd have made the same |" at . 

pourne i ‘ e fi set of pigs that have _ 

journey, being probably the Tirst ze ee ae b 
travelled in a loco-motive since the creation of the world, As the day approaches more near for the trial of the 
The fare for a pig is eighteen pence, being not qinte| locomotive steam engines on the Baltimore and Ohio 
half the fure of a pig driver, Vine company will begin} vil road, our citizens are auxiously looking for the are 
‘to carry cattle very shorUy, several commodious csrria-| rival of such as itis known were constructing for the 
‘ges having been constructed for their accommodation. | purpose. W e have already two in the cily which will 
be ready for the amicable contest—they will probably 
both be on the road during the present week, 








: _BaLTimons AND OHIO Rall ROAD. a he second oe Jt will be reeollecied hy our triends ata distance, 
vision of this road, extending twelve miles beyond El- who desire to witness the trial, that it will commence 
licott s was, for the first time opened ior public B08 08 | on Mantas next, and continue for three days before 
Saaeng tasty ony gue track of raileis get tally ers uny decision can be made. We are daily expecting 
passengers wey only gust new be get dwg . nee ne sctilanes neine from Philadelphia, which we saw partly 
working oe do NUL Occupy ihe - om el <a e a constructed shout a month ago, and which we hope will 
Jine of rails will oo be completed, Phis gree tice arrive in time, as well as the others of which we have 
goes on, gencrally, inthe very Lest manner, and it is no | aaa it ‘ iG 
longer allowed to doubt the triumphant success of te | 4S8!° [| Gaz. 
s \ 
undertaking. its progress, however, is about to be im- —_— 
peded by the controversy with the Chesapeake and Ohio} = Srram noars. The Hudson, which plyed between 
canal company as to the right of way, at the “Point of; New York and New flaven, run on a rock in the night of 
Rocks;” at which it is now desired to employ many la- | the 16th, during a fog, about thirty milesfrom the former 
boring men. city, and almost immediately sunk. The passengers and 
The work on this division is executed in the most} crew were all siwed, and have arrived in New York, 
masterly manner. Its course is on the bank of the Pa-! ‘he Cincinnati Daily Advertiser says—we learn that 
tapsco to the forks of that river, passing through a| the Daniel Boon struck ona snag atthe Canadian Reach, 
granite district, rugged and rough, but the cost of it has| about one hundred and filty miles below the mouth of 
not been large. ‘The present termination of the road—)| Ohio. She was on her wey up from New Orleans. Boat 
26 miles trom the depot in Baltimore, is nearly three | and eargo,(so much as is perishable), will be lost. Crew 
hundred feet above tide. This rapid climbing of the | and passengers saved, 
mouutains is not perecived—indeed passengers, unac- 
guainted with the facts, always suppose they are de- 
scending though when actually rising as much as 20 feet) 4,6 Charleston rail road, exploded on the 17th inst. by 
om 5 Sane. —s : , | which the engineer was severely sealded, one negro 
Che country is hilly, or rather mountainous, and the | badly wounded and two slightly, one of whom was the 
scenery beautiful—in some parts magnificent. ‘fireman, who caused ihe accident, by pressmg on the 
An accident (says the Baltimore Gazette of Saturday | sufely valve to prevent the escape of the steam, when 
last) occurred on the Baltimore and Ohio rail-road thi8) the carriage was stopped at the revolving platfora! 
morning, which we mention to prevent the circulation | a 
of alarming reports, The editor was one of seven px re | Errecr OF STEAM coacues. Under this head, a late 
tra Page 7 two vista reg age om ot English periodical observes: ~The man who started the 
5 hich moving Hoor—constructec ry Mr. Stimpe | first steam carriage was the greatest benefactor to the 
so a a eee eens fa ot | ox of hams tho word ener ha” Nothing coal 
ea y L so Ruger oe rd oer Me tcruet ee 
; . ‘ . rather abolition ot animal suilering, as e substitution 
eee age regen lgess S vay be deer he of locomotive machinery for the inhuman, merciless 
ear which was in front. that it was inspracticable to stow | eatment of horses in stage coaches.” In a political 
it in time to prevent ‘it from running against Peg a point of view, too, the writer regards the subject as one 
car was of course overset, and the passengers were all of vast importance. We have, says he, a superabun- 
thrown out, but none, as we believe, seriously injured dant population, with # limited territory; while each 
The editor received two or three ‘ bruises whieh he ee ee ee aa penne than would be 
feels happy to say are but slight—two others were more sutelcnt to support & tine: Rive Seeaene then, will 
severely hurt, but, as already stated, we believe not se- be the beneficial effects of withdrawing two-thirds of the 
riously. ate : a rhb sgeces Soaps ee for gee Ne 
on , : , ale edad the raising of cattle, and to agricultural purposes, e 
eniguieel tae Stumpsod oe to dey ae feee a eee on | Liverpool and Manchester steam couches have driven 
5 He oher + . g fourteen borse coaches off the road already, Each of 
itis such an accident as might have happcned to any ae -e e bei 
: Y | these coaches employed twelve horses, there being three 
other moving power and could not have been foreseen! .,. , ; ; ae 
, om a stages, and a change of four horses each stage:—the 
or guarded against. The unfortunate cow was killed. | /, " ber of hore loved wae theneia 
The experiment was entirely unconnected with avy py kecee” te in Gatti tetas oe aa aks a 
- ’ | Each horse, it is calculated, consumes on an average in 
of the operations of the company. : : Ps 
pasturage, hay, corn, &c. annually, the produce of one 
acre anda haif. The whole nnmber would thus eon- 
sume the produce of 252 acres. Now, suppose ‘‘every 


, man had his acre” upon which to rear his family, (whieh 
Che experiment made on Saturday, with the car mov-| some politicians have deemed sufficient) the maintainance 


ed by horses travelling in it on a moving floor, was en-| of 252 families is gained to the country by these steam 
tirely satistactory as to the mode of applying horse! coaches! ‘aking the average number in a family at six, 











Sream Wacon! The locomotive engine, plying on 
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Speaking of Mr. Stimpson’s ear, the editor of the 
Gazette turther says— 
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it will be seen, that the subsistence of 1512 individuals 
is thus obtained. 

Steam carriage on common roads. It appears by the 
following article which we copy from the London 
Times, that steam carriages on common roads are in sue- 
cessiul operation in England. ‘There can be no doubt, 
over a well constructed turnpike, that steam instead of 
horse power would be of infinite advantage to the peo- 
ple of this country, and we teel confident that some 
one of our very enterprizing stage proprietors will make 
arrangements for its early introduction into the U. 
States. The pioneer in such an undertaking would 
certainly make a fortune, as it would be impossible for 
any other individual to compete with him on a well 
travelled route, with the usual means of conveyance by 
horse power. ‘The immense reduction in the fare would 
of itself set all competition at defiance, and the inerease 
of travel produced as a necessary consequence, would 
more than make up for the great difference in the price 
between old and new rates. 

From the Loudon Times. 

“Some of the advantages to the public from the use 
of stcam on the turnpike roads already begin to show 
themselves, Previousto the starting of the steam coach 
between Gloucester and Cheltenham, the fare was 4s. 
each person—now the public are taken by all the eoaches 
at Is. per head. On Tuesday morning the steam coach 
took 33 passengers from Cheltenham to Gloucester in 50 
minutes* 

If the proprietors of the common coaches can now 
afford to run for one shiiling instead of four, the former 
rates, it isa pretty commentiry upon their consciences, 
when the public were in their power, But it is probable 
they are now running without profit, and must in a short 
Aime retire and yield to the superiority of steam, Glou- 
cester iS ten miles from Cheltenham, and as the steam 
ears travel it in filly minutes, they go at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour, which we should think ought to 
be fast enough over a common road, to satisty the most 
anxious, 

s(_} We insert the preceding articles to renew the 
claim of our old friend Ottver Eyans, as the man 
who first started the idea and first propelled a land car- 
riage by steam. 

Hypnrornosra. A little girl at New York, only two 
and ahalf years old, when at play, had her nose bitten 
by a dog, on the 20th April last, She recovered of 
the wound and appeared well, until the L4th inst. 
when she became tretful and soon shewed all the horr:- 


ble symptoms of that most horrible disease, the bydro- | 


phobia, When water or any other liquid was present- 
ed, she was thrown into terr:ble convulsions—and, alter 
48 hours of suffering, which it is too painful to describe, 
she died shricking with agony, 57 days after being bit- 
ten by a useless dog. ‘This melancholy event has caus- 
ed a high excitement in New York, and we hope will 
end in an enforcement of the laws every where, intend- 
ed to protect persons from a fate somiserable. We do 
not know whether persons who are so fond of dogs— 
(ninety-nine times in a hundred actual nuisances in a 
city), as to allow such things to happen, ought not to be 
arraigned and punished for murder in the first degree. 
A man may not please his fancy, or indulge his propen- 
sities, at the risk of human life. It is enough that some 
persons have so little of deeency in them, as to break 
their neighbors’ 
fellow-puppiecs, or full-grown fellow-dogs, in densely 
populated neighborhoods. 

A Chillicothe paper gives a long account of the ter- 
rible illness and death of Richard Foster, esq. who was 
bitten by Ais own dog on the 24th April, and died of the 
hydrophobia on the 7thof June, Except when con- 
vulsed, he attended to the settlement of his worldly af- 
fairs, perfectly sane, culm and collected. 

A war of extermination has been carricd on against 
the dogs in New York. An ordinance has passed in- 
flicting a penalty of 25 dollars on the owner of any dog 
found running at large, and one dollar is given as a re- 
ward for every such dog that is killed. Five hundred 
dollars were appropriated for this latter purpose, and 
the premium had been paid for nearly 300 dogs killed. 
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Dogs are ‘‘kind creatures” and we love them—but in 
their proper places, 

Dr. Hamilton, after a laborious research, fixes the 
tOth day efter the infliction of the wound, as the earliest 
period at which hydrophobia disease has appeared, and 





19 months as the latest. Between these periods the 
times of the attack are very various. Of 131 cases, 17 
were seized before the 50th day; 65 between the 30th 
and 59th; 23 from 60 to 90 days; 9 from 90 to 120; and 
14 from 5 to 19 months. The doctor afterwards men- 
tions the case of a boy bitten in the toe by a eat, on the 
1th July, 1797, in which the poison lay dormant until 
the 19th November, 1800, a period of three years and 
four months! Dr, Thatcher’s works on hydrophobia 
contains a minute description of several cases, almost 
too horrible to read or think of, 
—_— 

More ‘‘monoroty.” Many hundred young women 
and girls in Massachusetts earn from one to two dol- 
lars a day, by platting straw, for the young women 
and girls of the uulificatory nation, who **dont do 
nothing at all;”? and we see by the ‘*Boston Courier” 
that John Varnum, esq. late member of congress from 
North Essex district, has made preparations for raising 
silk worms at his farm in Dracut, upon a very extensive 
scale. Ile ealeulates to have a million of mulberry trees, 
within three years, 

Woor. The Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Journal men- 
tions that the compctition among wool-buyers eontinues 
with unabated spirit in that country, The greater part 
is already engaged, and the rest daily passing into the 
hands of the manufacturer or speculator. Before the 
end of the month it is thought that none will remain in 
first hands, and it is estimated that upwards of 100,000 
Ibs. of different qualities have already been taken in by 





rest by the barkings and howlings of, 


the different purchasers in Poughkeepsie, besides large 
quantities bought by persons resuling in different paris 
of the country, and by manufacturcrs and speculators 
from abroad, One house in Poughkeepsie had taken 
in about 40,000 Ibs. and would probably swell this 
amount to 100,000 Ibs. ‘The following’ says the 
Journal, **may be quoted as the present prices of wool 
in our market, viz:—5U to 58 eents for native wool--62 
to 75 cents for merino——80 to 90 cents, for mixed and 
full blood Saxony. We saw one beautilul lot last week, 
the shearing of a gentieman of this town, consisting of 
about 2,200 Ibs. of which one-third was merino, and the 
residue mixed and full blood Saxony, which bas since 
been sold for 90 cents all round, cash. These prices 
are high, compared with those of the two past years, 
but it is generally believed by those who are best in- 
formed on the subject, that they will be fully maintain- 
ed, unless there should be unexpectedly large importa- 
tions of foreign wools.” 

s(_#” Those who had wool to sell did not more regret 
the low price of it the !ast two years than we did, but we 
have no pleasure in the present bigh rate at which it 
sells, believing thata sudden and severe reduction must 
soon take place, and a lasting injury result to the business 
generally, because of such extraordmary fluctuations, 
In the present state of the manufacture, these high pri- 
ces cannot long be paid, and, with reduced operations at 
the mills, much harm will be rendered to growers of 
evain and other agricultural products, as well as grow- 
ers and workers in wool, 


gS 


ArpotntMENTS—Oy the president. Hore Browse 
Trist, vf Lonisiana, to be survevor for public Jands in 
the state of Louisiana, in place of Joshua Barker, re- 
signed, 

lim. NM. Jeffers, of New Jersey, to be charge d’ af 
fairs to Central America. 

Srrennip works. Robert Gilmore, esq. president 
of the Baltimore Library company, has presented to 
‘that institution Audubon’s magnificent ornithological 

work, now publishing in London. Mr. A. isa native of 
| Louisiana—his drawings are as large as life, the sheets 
even taking-in the wild turkey and bald eagle of our 
country—every feather was measured, and the coloring 





is true to nature. No other so splendid work of its 
kind was ever presenied to the public admiration. 

Col. Jose Maria Vornel, late minister from Mexico 
to the United States, has presented to the university of 
Maryland, a copy of the great French Eneyectopedia, in 
three hundred and fifty folio volumes, tor which he has 
received the thanks of the board of tustecs, 





E.ncycropepiaA Americana, The 6th vol. 
truly valuable work is just published. ft gathers just 
fame as it proceeds and every day new supporters, Witch 
it so well deserves, 

“Economy.” The Washington **Globe,” says—- 
‘*The fine frigate, the Potomac, which has been long 
fitting out for sea, descended yesterday on her way to 
Norfolk. On the day before she was visited by the se- 
cretary of the navy and the board of commissioners. 
She is in fine order for a long voyage, and destined, 
we believe, for the Pacific. If she touches on her way 
at any port of Europe with a foreiga minister (of which 
we are uot certain), it will be because her long destined 
voyage furnishes an opportunity to save the expense ot 
sending a vessel for that object alone. It is great vir- 
tue in the head of a free government, to attend to eco- 
nomy in every thing submitted to his control.” 

Mr. Van Buren is, no doubt, the foreign minister al- 
luded to. 

The practice of sending out ministers in public ves- 
sels of war, is generally proper and sometimes highly 
expedient—the idea, however, of attaching “economy” 
to the voyage of a trigate to the Svuii Seus, by way ot 
England, is hardly less ridiculous than was the sending 
out of the trames of vessels froin Kugland, at the com- 
mencement of the late war, “peculiarly constructed” 
to sail up the cataract of Niagara! Messrs, McLane 
and Rives were sent, (together), to England and 
France in the Constellation trigate, in August, 1$29-- 
that vessel being destined for the Mediterranean. We 


> 
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of this 


diave always understood, however, that the outfit of 


$9,000 was provided that ministers might pay the char- 
ges of their own transportations abroad, ‘Lhe carriage 
of Mr. Randolph to St. Petersburg cost us somewhere 
about 40,000 dollars—and that of Mr. Van Buren to 
England will probably be a greater expense to us. 





Massaciuserts,. The house of representatives 
have, by a vote of 291 to 108, determined in favor of 
an amendment to the constitution reducing the number 
of representatives. 

Ata national republican meeting of the members of 
the legislature, the following delegates were apyointed 
to attend the national conveution at Baltimore, viz: 

Suffolk—James IT. Austin. Norfolk—Warren Lov- 
ering. Essex North—Johoa Merrill. Essex South— 
Benj. W. Crowninshield. Worcester South—-Ira Bar- 
toa. Worcester North—John Locke. Muiddiesex— 
Kirk Boott. Plymouth—Gershom 8, Weston. Barn- 
stable-—Parker Burnell. © Franklin--John Nevers, 
Hampden-—James Fowler. Berkshire—S. M. MelKay. 
Bristol—Russell Freeman. At large, Alexander IL. 
Everett and Henry Shaw. 

THe Boston ciry GUARDS, a very superior corps, late. 
ly visited Philadelphia, and were entertained with all 
possible hospitality and kindness by all classes of the 
people of that city. It is stated that nothing since the 
reception of Laiayette called out so many inhabitants 
of Philadelphia, as the coming of the Boston city guards; 
and an abundance of civil and military honors were paid 
to them. The correct deportment of every member of 
the corps, under all circumstances, has elicited high 
praise, 

The guards on their way to Philadelphia, were sump- 
tuously entertained by Joseph Bonaparte, at his seat 
near Bordentown. 
accompanied the guards. 

New York. We have extraordinary accounts of 
certain proceedings oa the part of what is called the 
*‘regency at Albany” to obtain possession of the stock 
of the banks lately authorisedl—to accomplish which, 
several millions have been subscribed when only 


An “incomparable band” of music | 





100,060 doHars of real capital wes allowed, A true 
history of these procecdmgs would probably be among 
the most curious things of the day. It is intimated that 
some grand political movement is the ultimate object ot 
these extvavagant doings. Certificates of deposit seem 





| to have been issued in blank, to enable agents to subs 
scribe for overwhelming amounts of the new stocks! 





Fine ar Faysrrsevitns. About 10,000 dollars have 
been collected at Philadel »hia—4, 350 have been remite 
ted from Charleston, SC. Large sums have been re 
ceived at Boston and New York. Baltimore will give 
pretty near 6,000 dollars—and the Friendship I ire 
Company, of this city, has presented 150 dollars. Sub- 

‘scriptions wore making at Washington, Pittsburg, and 
in many other towns, “Vhere is hardly a village or 
jhamlet that might not give something in this case of 
,extveme destruction of property. 

The Fayetteville Journal (extra) of the 10th, says:— 
| Bach day brings with it new evidence of the active cx- 
ertions of our benevolent countrymen lo relieve the dis- 
iresses of cur community. Meetings have been holden 
in most of our sister towns where our tale of sorrow 
hus been told, andi prompt and efficient aid has been 
afforded as. We have already received much Kindness 
(usa community; we have had frequent evidence of dis- 
‘interested friendship ourselves; in returning our thanks 
we do but half express the emotions of our hearts—a 
nore particular notice will hereafter be taken of those 
communities to whose goodness we are so largely in- 
| debted. 


“Ifooden nutmegs!”? lo the house of representa- 
tives of Massachusetts on Friday, 17th inst. on motion 
of Mr. Examons, of Elinsdale, an order passed, request- 
ing that every member of the house give the amount of 
one day’s pay to their suffering brethren of Fayette- 
vile, (N.C. ) 
| ‘Pumpkin pies!’ Boston, alone, will send about ten 
| thousend dollars for the relicl of the sufferers by the 
| fate fire at Payetteville—a larger amount, perhaps, than 
ithe whole of the states south of “Mason and Dixon’s 
| line” have contvibuted, because of calamities suffered 
iby fire, tempest or flood, northwardly, since the exist- 
ence of the American republic! And the ‘Boston 
Courier’? say s— 

‘It appears to us that the proposal in some of the pa- 
pers for procuring a fire engine with the contributions 
of the fire department, might be carried into effeet with- 
out a very severe tax upon the individual members; and 
we highly approve the proposal of the Transeript to 
call it “the Yankee.” ‘There are a variety of reasons 
which would render ita valuable present to the citizens 
ot Fayetteville; it might bless those who give,as well as 
those who receive. ‘The people of the Carolinas have 
but little knowledge of the Yankces, and would be wil- 
ling to give us ercdit for almost any thing but generosi- 
ty or liberality.”’ 





** Dreadful literary calamity.” The whole bundle of 
Mrs. Royall’s southcrn tour, (says the Camden, 3. C. 
Journal), intended for her subsersbers in this town, was 
burnt in the Lafayette hotel, in the late distressing fire 
at Fayetteville. We have heard of nothing lke it 
since the destruction of the Alexandrian library,”? 

[We do not know whether it is quite lawful to raise a 
smile at any event happening ina calamity so severe as 
that which befel Fayetteville—but 4 smile excited may 
open the pockets of some more fliberally, and will nut 
retard the work of sober benevolence. } 





Micnicgan, From the Detroit Courier of May 28, 
The sales of public lands last week, up to 5 o’elock 
yesterday, amounted to twenty thousand seven hundred 
}dollars! On two several days they exceeded 5,000 dol- 
lars; one day 5,60U. ‘The total amount, in this district 
alone, Since the first of March, is forty eight thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-seven dollars. 

Products of Michigan—Vhe cotton plant, the grape 
vine, the sweet potato of Carolina, tomata and the egg- 
plant, were all successfully cultivated in this city last 
year. The prune tree will be planted this season. The 
mulberry is becoming extensively cultivated. 
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PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO THE SouTH. From ihe Ra- 
leigh Star. Wt will be seen by the following reply to 
an invitation from the citizens of Wilmington, that the 
president bas declined making his contemplated tour to 
the south this summer: 

Washington city, May 23, 1831. 

Gentlemen: 1 have received your Jetter of the 18th 
inst, inviting me to partake of the hospitality of the 
éitizens of Wilmington, in the event of my taking a 
southern tour this sexson. This tour 1 bad contem- 
plated with pleasure, last winter, as promising a useful 
relaxation from the cares of my office; but l find thata 
proper regard for the public interests compels me to 
forego it. Lean, therctore, only tender you my thanks 
on this oeeasion, for the personal kindness of the eii- 
zens of Wilmington, and for the favorable view of my 
public services which accompanies it. 4 

1. have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, 
your obedient and humble servant. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Messrs. E. B. Diudicy, O. Felmes, J. Wil. 





Mr. Van Buren. From the New York Standard. 
The subjoined correspondence is creditable to the hos- 
pitality and feelings of the genUemen signing the invita- 
tion, since the courtesy there displayed reileets equal 
honor upon both parties. Our oniy regret is, that any 
circumstances should have proved adverse to a desire 
very gene ‘ally expressed, that we might all be permit. 
ted to jom in offering sume tribute to the talents and 
worth of this distinguished son of New York; and of 
bearing testimony to the patriotic serviecs he has ren- 
dered his country in his late short but brilliant career, 
as well as the magnanimous sacrifices made by him to 
a nice sense of honor, too rare in political men, to be 
properly appreciated, But the consolations afforded by 
un upright mind, snd the cordial approbation of those 
of his tellow-citizens who can properly value both these 
duties and sacrifices, cannot but be gratetul to him at all 
Limes. 

New York. June 13, 183). 
Hon. Martin Van Buren, New York. 

Sir—Although we regret that cireumstances should 
have occurred to induce vou to withdraw from the ele- 
vated station which you lately filled with so much honor 
to yoursell, and so much usefulness to your country, 
we most sincerely congratulate you upon your sale re- 
turn, in good health, to your native state. 


vey to you our warmes! approbation of your publie con- 
duct—to assure you that we duly appreciate the patrio- 
tism and ability wih which you have labored to pro- 


mote the great interests of the republic—and that we | 


‘and speculations of the day, with the facts about to be 
have seen with equal pride and pleasure our foreign 


rélitions conducted by you, under the auspices of our 


ciproeity, Which las commanded the resp ect aud ensur- | 


ed the good will of all nations, 


{nfluenced by these considerations, and asa testimo- 





ee 





eee 


d New York, June 15th, 1831. 

GENTLEMEN—I_ am compelled to leave this city to- 
morrow, and as itis quite uncertain when that attention 
(0 my private affairs which has become absolutely ne- 
cessary, will permit me to return, allow me to throw 
myself upon your indulgence to excuse me for decline 
ine the very flattering compliment you have been pleas- 
ed to offer by your letter of the 13th inst. which was 
handed to me last evening, 

To receive on my return to my native state, after the 
very diffienlt duties which | was called upon by the par- 
uality of Gur chief magistrate to perform, this assurance 
of your undiminished confidenee expressed in so flate 
tering &@ manner, is one of the most grateful events of 
my life; and to secure the continuance of your good 
opinion, will be the object of my highest ambition. Al- 
low me to thank you most kindly, fellow-citizens, for 
the very favorable estimate you have made of the man- 
ner in which [have discharged my official duties, and to 
ussure you, that, proceeding from a source so intelligent 





and patriotic, it affords an ample, and most acceptable 


reward, for any public services it may have been my 
good fortune to render; and to add, that in recurring 
to the advantages secured to our country, in the pare 
ticular branch of the public service to which you have 
referred, too much consideration cannot be given to the 
salutary influence of the firm, sincere, and direet course 
pursued by the president of the United States. In his 
uitercourse with other governments, in proportion as 
the principles and objeets of his policy have been de- 


veloped, las been the favorable effeet upon our foreign 


uffairs; and confident as we may be, that a course so 
wi-ely commenced, will be continued with that inflexi- 
bility which belongs to bis character; the happiest re- 
sults may be anticipated trom his future efforts, aided 


iby the distinguished genticmen who will constitute his 


cabmet. 

I ree:procate gentlemen, the expressions of regar<d 
so kindly made by you, and have the honor to be, with. 
great respeet, your obedicnt servant. 

M. Vaw Buren. 

To Watter Bawne, esq. ce. Ec. Ee. 

Ec_=> We have given our readers a pretty large **Mess 
of Politics’’—but not of our own cooking. ‘Things which 
we suppose ought to be preserved, are presented,— 
and with impartiality, so far as our means of making 


Selections extended, We have used our small type whieh 
We avail ourselves of the earliest Opportunity to cone! 


wels in about two pages of common matter—so that 


those not now interested in the reading of such articles, 


} 
| 
| 
j 


| 


| 


nial of our esteem for you, we invite you to partake | 


with us, and other republican triends, of a duancr, to be | 


ve 
have the honor to be, very respectlully, your friends 
and fellow citizens, 

Walter Bowne, Gilbert Coutant, Saul Alley, G. C. 
Verplanck, Abraham Cargill, Jacob S. Begert, S Cam- 
breleng, Jobn Lozier, K.. Morrell}, Jas. Morgan, Daniel 
Jackson, Gideon Osuander, James LD, Murey, D. if. 
Doyle, David Bryson, George E. Smith, Geo, Seaman, 
Wa. W. Holley, Jobo Suiffen, Wm. Van Wyck, Alex. 
M. Muir, Geo. 5. Doughty, Ruben Withers, Char'es 
Henry Hall, Silas M. Stillwell, Francis Peckwe ll, Chas, 
Mills, Henry P. Robertson, Join Elarris, Raven Mun- 
son, Henry Meigs, Richard Riker, Campbell P. White, 
Wm. Paulding, Preserved Fish, Abraham Bloodgood, 
Ben}. Bailes, John ‘Targee, Cornelius W. Lawrence, 
John Yates Cebra, Dudley Selden, Smuh Ovutt, Elisha 
Tibbits, Prosper M. Wetmore, M. Myers, W. P. Elal 
lett, Thos. TY. Woodruff, Judah Hammond, D. MeCar- 
thy, Joho Webb, Samuel Dunshee, Charles W. Sanlord, 
Geo. ©. Morgan, John Hillyer, Chas, Mapes, Jesse 


given at such time as may suit your convenience, \ 


Van Pelt, Benjamin Crane, Peter W. Spicer. 


} 
} 


| 
\ 


\ 
| 
{ 
{ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


{ 


} concress, for 
Hoyt, John Lane, James Campbell, John Bant, Peter] the judiciary act. 


may find the more room appropriated to others. 
times wre ‘big with events,” 


The 


‘Lhe charges, defences 


sisted, ave unparalleled for mterest in the political hise 


t ‘ ; : | tory Of Or CoUniry. 
illustrious chief magistrate, in a spirit of enlightened re- 


Nin. MeLane. The following extract from a letter 
from an American lady in London is going the rounds 
of the papers-— 

“We huve been asked by many English persons if 
we have heard of the compliment which our minister 
paid to the king, in speaking of hima short time since. 
It seems that Mr. MeLane said, the had never suppos- 
ed it possible he could be brought to envy a king, but 
he would almost rather have had the teelings of Wil- 
liam the fourth, on the day he dissolved parliament, 
than those of any other man that has ever lived.? The 
Engl.sh appear much gratified at this opinion of their 
sovereign, expressed by an American citizen.” 

EC} Than thoseof WASHINGTON, when he re- 
signed his command, the revolution being over, and the 
liberty of his country established? Almost rather??? 
A *non committal” however, aud we are glad of that! 


Thre TWENTY FirTs secTion. A friend in Kentucky 
not having aceess to the journals of congress, has inti- 
mated a wish that we would state in our paper, for the 
satisfaction of many who desire information on the sub- 


| ject, what number of propositions have been made in 


the repeal of the twenty-fifth section of 
We bave secordingly examined the 
journals, and find that in three instances only has the 
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repeal of the section been moved—Ist by Mr. Sreven- Paris is four and a half miles long, about three aud a 
son, of Virginia, April 26, 1822; 2dly by Mr. Wick- halt broad, and seventeen in circumference, It contains 
LIFFE, of Kentucky, on the 2d of January, 1824; and | 750,000 infiabitants, 12 mayoralties, 12 palaces, 17 
3dly by Mr. Davis, of South Carolina, at the last ses- | bridges, 27 hospitals, 64 banks, 142 churches and cha- 
sion. Neither of these propositions was debated; but! pels, 80 fountains, 22 markets, 4 muscums,9 prisons, 
the subject has been, incidentally, on other questions, in- | and 14 theatres, besides numerous other public build- 
troduced into debate. [ Nut, dnt. ings. 
Constantinople is built on seven hills. On the land 
Forcenr seems growing into a common offence in | side it has a strong wall and triple fortifications, eighteen 
some parts of the United States; and especially by young | feet apart, hve gates and as many bridges. The lortifi- 
men who had maintained an honorable reputation. In- | cations on the side of the river are weak and decaying; 
temperance, women and gambling, are the joint parents | ou this side are 16 gates, Its circumference Is from 12 
of this offence against society, which the law rightfully | to l4 miles. His population 550,000—houses from 40 to 
punishes with great severity. 45,000, It has 300 mosques, 25 Greek churches, 130 
- baths, and 200 palaces and seraglios. The sultan’s pat- 
ace, suid to be the most splendid in Europe, is three 
miles in circumference, 

















Creex [Nprans. Several papers of Georgia have re- 
cently referred to the sufferings of the Creek Indians 
for the want of food, but we have seen sothing which so 
distinetly indicates their absolute wretchedness, as the Canapa. Extract from a Jetter dated Montreal, 
following from the Columbus (Geo.) Euguirer, ot the! June 13— 
4th inst. We unite with the editor of that paper, in the “Our port, (which is not half large enough for the 
wish that the general government will promptly extend | shipping already here) presents a scene of bustle and 
relief to the sufferers, ‘he Enquirer says:— activity tar surpassing any thing ever before witnessed 

**The distressed situation of the Creck Indians in Ala-| in this place. No Jess than 1,800 souls (settlers from 
bama, calls loudly for relict, Never have we witnessed | ie old country ) arrived in this port within*the last 24 
greater suffering and misery, than is daily exhibited in| jours in three sieam boats; who, vith all their large 
our streets, in the persons of these wretched people. chests, boxes, pucheous and barrels of oat meal, moe 
Phey are seen at every dwelling begging for food to suse | 4 isses, Rc. &e. cxhibit, as the boats approach the city, 
tain for the moment their famish ng bodies, and from a most ludicrous appearance; yet on seeing many of the 
every part of their nation we learn, they are subsisting on poor creatures land under a scorching sun, men, Women 
unripe berries, and on roots and the bark of trees. On} ang children, the latter very numerous, from infants of 
the western border of the Creek nation, we are informe | the tendcrest vge upwards, and nota place to put their 
ed, their suffering is more intense, and embraces a) peads under covering, and some without the means of 
larger number than in this vicinity, and in consequence paying tor a night’s lodging even cculd it be ebtained for 
of it, they are flocking to Montgomery in crowds, and) money, the heart sickens at such a picture of buman 
in a state of actual starvation. Immediate succour MUSt) misery, Our hospitals are filled to overflowing with 
be extended to them, or many of them will inevitably | the sick among the emigrants, and tents are now ereet- 
perish. No measures adequate toa full supply of ther! ing near one of the hospitals, that others may have the 
wants can be adopted, except through the agency of the) benefit of moderate assistance. Hundreds are seen 
general government. ‘he entire lailure of the Indians | siretched along the beach above the port, sleeping on 
to raise any corn the past season, with its searcily and | ihe ground at night until they ean get off to Upper Cana- 
consequent high price in the white settlements near) da or some other place of rendezvous, or procure em- 
them, forbid the possibility of any effcetual aid being) jloyment, Last year at this time about 230 vessels and 
rendered them, except the United States’ government $,000 emigrants had arrived at Quebee, ‘This year very 
helping hand. | ; : : | nearly or quite 400 vessels and 25,00U emigrants have 

hope the president will relieve that portion of} pppiyed,” 
Se deg: which ae Ro ‘ f — of natuat {Thousands of these emigrants are on their way to the 
int. memorial is now circulating for signatures in) western parts of the United States. } 

this town, addressed to the president, requesting him to ' 
establish an agency for the enrolment of emigrants, or , :, , . 
to furnish with supplies the suffering Indians. Some- lraty. Italy contains a population of 21,000,000 in- 
thing must be done, and that speedily, for their aid, to habitants, spread upon # surtace ol YV,652 square miles, 
save large numbers of them from destruction, and it can | Which is rather more than 251 mhabitants to one square 
come from no other source than the United States’ go-| Mile. Her stated revenue Is about $23,370,000 trancs; 
vernment.”? her active army 116,941) men. 

C$ There is no necessity for hurrying the remnants : mS ; ‘ , , 
ot tae tribes to the west of the Mbdiiedt~e ree com-| , errr. ‘The population ot Egypt is near three mil- 
munication with the whites, and “freedom in trade,” lions. Ln this calculation are not included the tribes of 
whiskey tor corn or skins, will exterminate them as ra- Bedowens, who are encamped im the neighboring de» 
pidly as those most covetous of their lands ought to desire, | Sets, and who have now been brought to acknowledge 
Yur protection to them, hke that of the British to the | the authority of te viceroy, and iurnish him with troops, 
East Indians, is extermination. especially . regular cavalry, tO act a8 partisans and 
scouts, ‘he Arab settled population consists of two 

MORAL CHARACTER OF THE FRIENDS. It is said judge | lasses, the Fellahs or laborers, and the descendants of 
Mellen, in his charge to the grand jury at the open ng | Bedowen tribes, who have setled in the villoges of the 
of the present term of the court, stated, that in a prac- | Villcy of the Nile, and who consider themselves of 
tice of forty-five years, in which he had been intimately | PUrer blood than the former. ‘Lhe other states subject 
acquainted with. the proceedings of the judicial courts | \° Mehomed All, are—1, Dongola, Sennaar, and hore 
in this part phen yea a he eae known a one acy . oe wy riogee'. rn. oud the —, 
instance in which a member of the society of Fricnds | 84S 10 Wie Pronlicrs OF Afar-loor aud Abyssinia, 2. ihe 
was arraigned at the bar asacriminal. [/o:¢. Cour. Hedjah, inciucing the holy cities, the sherdf of Mekka 
having #0 political power, and the pacha of Dyedda be- 
Lonpon, Paris anp ConsTantinopLe. We abstract | g suborduiale to the viceroyalty of Egypt; and, 3, the 
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the following from Mr. F. Lowrie’s new chart: Lon- island of Candia, LForeegn Quai terly Review. 
don, on the river Thames, is ten miles long, from east Lhe pacha of Mgvpt, when visiting one of his milita- 


to west, and six and a quarter broad, from north to} "y Schools, cxborting the young oflicers to Zeal and per- 
south, and fifty miles in circumference. Its populadion | SEYor@hee, the first dificulles being already overcome, 
is 1,500,000. It contains 70 squares, 8,000 streets, | said, § li | lad any influence in heaven, I should work 
177,000 houses, 146 parishes, as many churches, 82 | miracles in your behalf; but 1 am nothing more than a 
chapels of ease, 15 Roman Catholic chapels, 6 syna- | "an, und can only give you salaries,” 

gogues, 7 Quaker meetings, 163 Dissenters’ chapels, 13 
theatres, 6 medical colleges, $3 hospitals, 72 banks, be- East Innizes. Ravages of the choleraz—Vhe cho- 
sides numerous other public institutions, jJera has been making dreadtui ravages in the lower par t 
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of Bengal within the Jast fortnight. One cannct pass 
up from Calcutta to Serampore without seeing ten or 
twelve funeral piles alighted at every hour of the day. 
‘The number of deaths in this little town, in the short 
space of a fortnight, has been two hundred and filty. 
At Chandernago the mortality has, we learn, been 
much greater. Several instances have come under our 
notice of husband and wife, being carried off within a 
day or two of each other; in some cases whole tamilies 
have been swept away. ‘This disease is more rapid in 
its progress this year than on any other former occa- 
sion; in two hours the patient is beyond hope. It at- 
tacks all alike; children of the age of three, four, five 
and six years have been carried away by it, as well as 
the vigorous youth and decrepid old man, Scarcely a fa- 
mily 1s to be found in the neighborhood of this town 
which has not lost some relative. 
[Caleutia John Bull, Nov. 29. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

An arrival at New York brings London advices to the 
evening of the 16th of May, those previously received 
being only to the morning of that day. 

POLAND 

The London Courier, of the 16th (an evening paper) 
gives full credit to the capitulation of the Polish army 
under general Dwernicki, to the Austrians, first pub- 
lished in the J'imes of that morning. It is thought that 
this event will not influence the operations of the main 
arinies, and it is even supposed that an important object 
may have been achieved by rousing the people in the 
resr of the Russians, toarms. The corps under Dwer- 
nicki were humanely treated by the Austrians after their 
surrender. 

IRELAND, 

Upwards of one hundred and thirty persons have 
been arrested on suspicion of being concerned in the 
murder of a sergeant Robinson, of the 5th, and in the at- 
tack ou the military and police at Ballinacally, All cx- 
cept nine had been discharged. 

An attorney had absconded trom Dublin, carrying 
with him not less than £6,000, procured by the sale of 
stock, fraudulently transferred to him. 

Lord Castlereagh was, at the last advices, 140 ahead 
of his opponent, Mr. Crawford, in the county of Down. 

A king’s ship was expected inthe Shannon, to prevent 
any intercourse by water, between the insurgents ol 
Clare and the peasantry in the county of Limerick, <A 
party of the Terrys had crossed from Clare to the 
county of Limerick on the Sunday previous to the 16th 
of May, and while the people were at mass, charged 
from house to house, plundering them of pistols, 
swords, &c, and re-embarked. 

BRUSSELS, 

A second attempt says a letter dated at Brussels, 
May 15th, had been made by the republican or French 
party to throw the city into confusion. It had been, 
however, completely frustrated by the precautionary 
measures adopted by government, supported by the 

rompt exertions of the civic guard and regular troops. 

‘The intelligence from England of the probability that 
prince Leopold will accept the throne, had raised the 
drooping spirits of the friends of independence and re- 
pose, and is supposed to have driven the anarchists to 
the desperate attempt above mentioned, 


FRANCE, 

In consequence of the receipt of the news from Por- 
tugal, that Don Miguel had consented to make the re- 
parations demanded of him by the French government, 
the levy of sailors by the minister of marine had been 
suspended. 

The king accompanied by the dukes of Orleans and 
Nemours, warshals Soult and Gerard, and their respec- 
tives suites, were on a tour of reconnoisance, and the 
king had caused a note to be inserted in the papers, ex- 
pressing a wish that no pomp be shewn to him, or ex- 
traordinary expense incurred by the towns in which he 
may stop—he wishes to hold communications with his 
people, but to avoid pageantry and show. 


MOROCCO, 
From advices received at Gibraltar, it appears that 
an insurrection has broken out at Mequinez, the eapital 


ot Morocco, where the emperor resides. ‘The troops 
12,000 in number, under the emperor’s nephew, had re- 
volted. They had been sent to occupy the province of 
Tremazen, in the Algerine territory, during the Freneh 
invasion, but having disgusted the Tremazenians by 
their exactions, had been recalled to the capital, where 
gratifications had been given to the army generally, a 
difference however of a dollar a head being made in 
favor of the household troops, those under the nephew 
rebelled. The lite of the emperor as well as that of 
his minister had been endangered. The former had 
been shut up three days in his palace, and the latter is 
said to have made his eseape. 
COLOMBIA, 

Another revolution seems complete at Carthagena— 
for the time being. All the partizans of Bolivar are 
to be sent out of the country, and the ex-president, 
Mosquera, who has been sometime in the United 
States, is invited back to resume the administration. 

A Bogota paper of the 18th May, gives a detailed ac- 
count of the entrance of the army of the centre into 
that capital. ‘*No people on earth,” says the editor, 
“ever saw so brilliant a day as that which shone_ upon 
this city on the 15th of May. No champion more il- 
lustrious ever had the glory of entering a capital, than 
the philanthropic general Hilario Lopez.” 

We have also a handbill, dated ‘Tunja, 2d May, enti- 
tled “Bulletin of the glorious batile of Cerinza.” 
This battle was fought on the 26th of April, The l- 
berating army, as it was called, under gen. Lopez, 
proved victorious. ‘*As the fruits of this glorious tri- 
umph,” says the bulletin, ‘‘we have in our camp as 
prisoners of war, col. Joan Jose Patria, col. Joaquin 
Barrera, captains Ramon Molano and Luis Granados, 
all the subalterns of the Tunja battalion and Sogamo- 
so militia, 355 privates, 8 trumpeters, all the band of 
music of the battalions, 500 guns, 30 carbines, the park, 
a multitude of eattle and horses, and the immense re- 
sources of the Boyaca department.” ‘The loss of the 
victors was 2 captains and 6 soldiers killed, 


—— 





AFFAIRS OF THE CHEROKEES. 
From the Cherokee Phenix of May 28,1831. 
PUST OFFICE REFORM, 

Who would have thought?—but so it is—-The search- 
ing operation of the government has penetrated into the 
wilderness! New Echota has fallen under the pro- 
scription of major Barry, the post master general. On 
last Monday our worthy post master, rev. S. A. Wor- 
cester, who has given general satisfaction for the faith- 
ful and able manner in which be has discharged the du- 
ties of his office, was turned out, to make way for Wm. 
J. Tarvin, a trader who came into the nation under a 
license trom the United States’ agent, according to the 
law of 1802, regulating trade «nd intercourse with the 
Indian tribes, but who has since taken the oath of alle- 
giance to Georgia, and is now selling spirituous liquor 
to the Indians, against the express injunction of the law 
referred to above. The present administration must 
be lynx-eyed if they can see from Washington “public 
interest”? suffering in these woods, and if they can “pro- 
mote” it inthis manner. If the post master general 
had inquired of those who are interested in the ma- 
nagement of the post office in this place, he would have 
learnt that they had 4 perfect confidence in the gentle- 
man whom he has turned out, and that the present in- 
cumbent would not have been recommended by them to 
that station. But no, it is the Fond interest” he is 
promoting, and he is duing it in a fine way. 


“In local appointments, it will be readily admitted, 
that public opinion in the particular town or district of 
country chicfly and directly concerned, ought to be con- 
sulted. As in the case of post masters for instance.” 

This is a doctrine which the Nashville Republican, a 
leading supporter in ‘Tennessee, of the present sdmi- 
nistration, admits to be correct; and it is unquestiona- 
bly correct. But has it been observed? So far as one 
appointment has come under our immediate notice, it 
| has been most palpably violated, In the case of the 

post office at this place the opinion of those cht: fy and 
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directly concerned has been most shamefully disregard- 
ed. e can think of no individual within twenty miles 
round whe would have desired the change which has 
taken place, much less asked for it. We are even told 
that the place has not been solicited by Mr. Tarvin. it 
it is so, we presume we are indebted to our friends in 
Georgia, who live a hundred miles off, for this striking 
evidence of the tender regard which the present reform- 
ang administration entertains towards us, 
It is surmised by some that the object in removing 
Mr. Worcester from the post office is to make way for 
his arrest. This we think is not at all improbable. 
We shall, however, soon know the true state of the 
case. [Ldid, 


New Echota, June 4. 
PROGRESS OF OPPRESSION. 

We little thought when we were remarking last week 
on the post office reform in this place, that we should 
be able so soon to publish additional facts in regard to 
the means employed to effect the great object of the 
state of Georgia and the present administration of the 
general government. The surmises of some, that the 
removal uf Mr. Worcester from the post office was but 
to pave a way for his arrest, have turned out to be well 


founded, as will be seen from the following order of 


col. Sanford, addressed to each of the missionaries 
under the care of the American board, and the letters 
of governor Gilmer to Messrs. Thompson and Wor- 
cester, which we have been permitted to publish. 
Scudders’, May 28th, 1831. 
Sir—After the receipt of the enclosed letter, ten 
days will be allowed you, to remove out of the unset- 
tled limits of the state. If found residing within it, 
alter the expiration of that time, you will be subject to 
arrest and to such punishment as the law shall direct in 
ease of illegal residence, &e. Your obedient servant, 
J. W. A. SANFORD, 
Commander Geo. guard, 
Executive department, Milledgeville, 16th May, 1831. 
Sir—Sufficient evidence has been obtained from the 
government of the United States to convince the courts 
of this state that the missionaries employed among the 
Cherokees by the American board of toreign missions 
are not its agents, and therefore not exempted from the 
operation of the law, forbidding white persons to reside 
among the Cherokees without license. In continuing 
so to reside you must have known that you were acting 
in violation of the laws of the state. ‘he mistaken de- 
cision of the superior court upon this subject in the 
late case determined in Gwinnett county has enabled 
you for a time to persist in your Opposition to the hu- 
mane policy, which the general government has adopt- 
ed for the civilization of the Indians, and in your ef- 
forts to prevent their submission to the laws of Geor- 
gia. However criminal your conduct in this respect 
may have been, I am still desirous that you shouid 
have an opportunity of avoiding the punishment which 
will {certainly follow the continuance of your present 
residence. You are therefore advised to quit it, with 
as litle delay as possible. Colonel Santord, the com- 
mander of the guard, will be directed to cause to be 
delivered to you this letter, and to enforce the laws, if 
you should persist in your disobedience. Very res- 
pectfully, yours, Xe. GEORGE R. GILMER, 
fev. John Thompson. 


Executive department, Milledgeville, 16th May, 1831. 
Sir—lIt is a part of my official duty to cause all white 
persons residing within the territory of the state occu- 
pied by the Cherokees to be removed therefrom, who 
refuse to take the oath to support the constitution and 
jaws of the state. Information has been received of 
your continued residence within that territory, without 
complying with the requisites of the law, and of your 
claim to be exempted froin its operation, on account of 
your holding the office of postmaster at New Echota. 
You have no doubt been informed of your dismissal 
from that office. That you may be under no mistake as 
to this matter, you are also informed that the govern- 
ment of the United States does not recognize as its 
agents the missionaries acting under the direction of 








the Ameriean board of foreign missions. Whatever 
may have been your conduct in opposiwg the humane 
policy of the general government, or exeiting the In- 
dians to oppose the jurisdiction of the state, L am still 
desirous of giving you, and all others similarly situated, 
an opportunity of avoiding the punishment which will 
certainly follow your further residence within the state, 
contrary to its laws. You are theretore advised to re- 
move from the territory of Georgia, occupied by the 
Cherokees. Col. Sanford, the commander of the 
guard, will be requested to have this letter delivered to 
you, and to delay your arrest until you shall have had 
an opportunity of leaving the state. Very respectlully, 
yours, &e. GEORGE R. GILMER, 

Rev. Samuel Worcester. 

‘The reader will perceive from the letters of gover- 
nor Gilmer, that the general government is leagued with 
Georgia in carrying this unheard of prosecution against 
the missionaries. ‘They are determined to remove 
them for the purpose of preventing their opposition to 
the humane policy of the general government for civilize 
ing the Indians. May we be delivered from such ¢i- 
vilization—we want none of it. If the missionaries 
must be punished, would it not be as well to punish 
them, at least, for some plausible reason. Instead of 
barely making gratuitous assertions against them, let 
them be taken and tried upon the charge of “opposing 
the policy of the general government, and exciting the 
Indians to oppose the jurisdiction of the state.” Such 
acourse would be a little more becoming, 

Whether the missionaries will think it best to re- 
move is more than we can say. We think it probable, 
however, that some of them will. Dr. Butler is al- 
ready under an arrest. And as to Mr. Worcester, 
against whom there seems to be the greatest animosity, 
there bas not been a single moment, since the passage 
of the Georgia law that he could have removed. And 
now it is impossible for him to remove if he4s disposed 
to do so. Mrs. W. on account of ill health has been 
unable to Jeave the house for the last eight months, and 
at this time she is ulterly unable to leave her bed. She 
cannot be removed without exposing her life to imme- 
diate denger. It will be seen that Mr. W. has but ten 
days notice. 

The post office at Spring Place is yet occupied by 
Mr. Byhan, but we understand that arrangements are 
in progress to have him displaced, and we presume it 
will be done shortly. In order to effect this, the post 
master general will have to do one of three things. Ej. 
ther to bring in a white man from the states, or to alter 
ihe mail routes, or to discontinue the office and the mail 
route from the head of Coosa to Spring Place. To do 
the last would beto close the only channel through 
which we can carry on Our correspondence and forward 
our paper to our subscribers. We may be mistaken, 
but we cannot suppress our fears that this course will 
be pursued, Many acts of reform, equally as astonish. 
ing as this would be, have been done. We are prepar- 
ed to hear almost any thing. 

We could wish that this were the end of our account 
of the progress of oppression, but it is not. The fole 
lowivg note will speak for itself: 

_ Oougillogy, Cher. Nation, June 1, 1831, 
Wr. Boudinott: 

Dear sir: The Georgia guard, under the command 
of col, Nelson, are now here with four prisoners 
Messrs. Elliott and Dennis, white men, citizens of this 
nation by marriage, and the rev. Mr. Trott, alsoa white 
man, who are charged with a violation of the Georgia 
law, in living in this nation by its allowance and laws, 
The other is, Mr. John West, a young gentleman, and 
a Cherokee, who is charged with the high crime of using 
insolent language to the guard. These four 1 saw Jast 
night under guard, chained together in pairs and fasten- 
ed with locks. Mr. David Vann, a member of the Che- 
rokee senate, and ‘Thomas Woodward are also arrested 
but not chained, who are not allowed to know the reason 
of their arrest, until they arrive at head quarters, 70 or 
80 miles from their respective residences. The guard 
is still in pursuit of other men, ‘They have a wagon 
along, in which they havea drum, on which they beat 
and a fife to make raartial music, Your friend, ‘ 
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“Mail Columbia happy land!” 

We have afew additionai facts to state, Mr. Trott is 
a Methodist itinerant missionary, under the direction 
of the Tenvessee conference. We understand he is 
not allowed to ride, and that he is indeed chained every 
night. The rev. Mr. Clauder, Moravian missionary, 
was also arrested ‘Tuesday morning and kept under 
guard about two hours and then discharged on his 
claiming the privilege of having ten days notice. “The 
guard arrived in this place Tucsday evenmyg, and put up 
aut their usual quarters. Ou Wednesday morning a fil 
of men, seven or eight in number, wentto Mr. McCoy’s 
and arrested him while he was at breakfast—they also 
wentto Mr. Hick’s, but did not find him, (he be:ng not 
at home) after making a particular search in the tiouse, 
When Mr. McCoy was taken to the commander, u 
turned out that he was arrested for presiding as presi- 
dent over a meeting of individuals in this place, a week 
or two since. Mr. Woodward was also iiprisoned tor 
a similar act. They were both discharged. As mat- 
ters now go, it will soon become dangerous for any one 
to open his mouth and utter his opinions, 

We will not enlarge upon this subject. He whio 
reads will understand. To our Cherokee readers we 
say, have patience and forbearance. Cultivate good feel- 
ings even to our enemies. Let the public see that we 
wre for peace, and that we use none but peaceable mea- 
sures to assert our rights. We do not yet suffer as 
others have suffered. Many have suffered death for 
opinion’s sake—we have not yet come to that, 





N. B. Since writing the above, we are informed the 
guard passed by Spring Place and arrested Mr. Joseph 
Vann. Mr. V. isa native, and we presume is as igno- 
rant of the cause of his arrest as the others were. 
There is nothing wanting but a court of inquisition to 
complete the tragedy. 


Appeal of the Cherokees to the people of the U. S. 

Whereas, it is incumbent upon us as cilizens Of the 
Cherokee nation, individually and collectively, to ex- 
press to the people of the United States our views in re- 
jJation to the proceedings of the executive of the general 
government towards our peopte, and the arbitrary 
course of the state of Georgia in its assumption of juris- 
diction over the Cherokees, having for its primary 
gbject, the extinetion of the Cherokee nation as a distinet 
olitical community, it is therefore resolved by this 
meeting — as . 

1. Phat in recurrence to numerous treaties into which 
the United States have entered with the Cherokees, 
wie United States, by tresting with them in their na 
tional capacity, have recognized the right of the Chero- 
kee nation to “govern itself,’ ‘to manage its own 
affairs,” and to exercise powers as a sovereign state— 
consequently, Georgia, being a component part of the 
United States, exercising jurisdiction over the Chero- 
kees for the purpose of governing them with its laws, 
is a flagrant violation of, and in direct opposition to the 
»sromises for our protection stipulated in said treaties, 

2. That the Cherokees possess a twolold right to this 
territory, natural and conventional—the former by 
immemorial occupancy—the latter by treaty guaranties ot 
the United States; and that the establishment of a mi- 
litary station by the state of Georg.a, within our acknowe 
ledged boundaries, for the purpose of arresting our civil 
officers, confining them in jails, and for the purpose of 
forcibly taking possession of our goid mines, is on in- 
vasion upon our territory, Which the treaty of the 27th 
February, 1819, had secured and reserved to the Chero- 
kees. 

3. That the survey of our territory, authorised by the 
late law of Georgia, into sectional districts and now on 
the eve of completion, is a violation of the law of the 
United States, enacted in 1802, forbidding e:tizens of the 
United States, under severe penalties, from entering 
into the Indian territorics for the purpose of surveying 
or marking trees; that this law, being incorporated into 
the treaty of 1819, in order to afford to the Cherokees 
permanent protection as intended by the parties to said 
treaty, has been unconsittutionally, and to the injury of 
the people of this nation, suspended by the present chief 
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_ 4. That although the supreme court of the United 
States has refused to grant a bill ot injunction as prayed 
tor by the Cherokee nation, and although it cannot re- 
dress the past or future wrongs of the Cherokee nation, 
yet itis the opinion of this meeting that so much of the 
opinion of said court as has touched upon the great point 
of controversy between the state of Georgia and the 
Cherokee nation, is in favor of the latter; that if the 
Cherokees are a ‘state, a distinct political society, sepa- 
rated from others, eapable of managing its own affairs 
and governing itself,” st follows that they are not subject 
to the laws of Georgia, and that the assumption of ju- 
risdiction by that state over the Cherokee territory is an 
exercise of arbitrary power, in open violation of the 
supreme law of the land, interpreted and pronounced by 
the highest judicial tribunal of the union. 

5. That the above decision of the supreme court, 
namely, ‘that the Cherokees are a state,”? kc. is bind- 
ing on the president, who is to “take care that the laws 
be faithtully executed,” and on the people of the United 
States; éierefore, we claim, as a stale, vhe protection of 
this great republic, and eall upon the good citizens 
thereof to use every lawful and constitutional effort, 
through their representatives and chief magistrate, to 
give effect to the points deewed by the supreme court, 
to revive the force of treaties, to protect the liberties of 
the Cherokee people, and to save them from intolerable 
Oppression. 

6. “Phat we cordially approve of the resolution, adopt- 
ed at a large meeting of Cherokee citizens at Running 
Waters, of which Thomas Woodward was president, 
and Andrew Adair and S. Watie, secretaries. 


Resolved, That the foregoing resolutions be presented 
to the editor of the Cherokee Phenix.tor publication, 
and that editors friendly to the cause of the Cherokees 
be respecttully requested to copy them into their pa- 
pers. 

Resolved, that the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by the president and vice presidents, and attest- 
ed by the secretaries. A. McCOY, president. 

Grorce Hicks, °) 
K.AETEHEE, 

‘luos. Munpny, 
‘Tekiny Munpay, 
PIGEON, 


vice pres. 
sidents. 


Jno. Candy, 2... 
Elijah Hicks, §*°"' etaries. 
New Echota, Cherokee nation, May 21,1831, 





A MESS OF POLITICS, 

Selected from various oprosinG *‘onGans,” for the edi~ 
fication and amusement of persons of all parties,— 
and published and preserved withont remark, except 
in simple explanation of a fuct. 

FROM THE GLOBE OF JUNE 16, 

{In reply to the article from the “Telegraph,” a part of which 
was published in the last “Register,” page 268.) 

The president is assailed by the editor of the Telegraph, as 
having “put hiv own fame, the interests of the country and the 
republican pavty, upon a desperate attempt to control the private 
intercourse of society”? He says: “shall a new cabinet be orga- 
nized expressly for the purpose of controling society in this par- 
ticular?” And he answers his own interrogatories by declaring, 
that if he were “to remain silent, it would confirm the influence 
which it is our [his] duty to combat. Aninfluence which seeks to 
undermine our free institutions, and by using the power and pa- 
tronage of the government, corrupt our public as well as our pri- 
vate morals.” 

We have here given, in his own language, the ground assumed 
by the editor of the Telegraph in his attack on the president. 
But upon what tact does he base the charge, that the president 
has organized a new cabinet for the purpose of controlling society 
in a **yarticular,” which is to “corrupt our public as well as our 
private morals?” Is it to be found in the circumstances of the 
dissolution of the late cabinet? Did the secretary of war, in re- 
signing his situation, evince a wish to exert cabinet influence to 
sustain him in society? We think not. By the declarations of 
a member of the late cabinet, it is now apparent that there was 
a deep rooted personal hostility existing among some of its mem- 
bers. Was not the knowledge of the existence of this difference, 
and that it was irreconcileable, sufficient to render its re-organi- 
zation necessary- ‘Phe people had seen the public service suffer 
during the administration of Mr. Monroe by the rivalry and dis- 
sention of Messrs. Adams, Crawford and Calhoun. They had seen 
jealousy and ditlerence of opinion operating upon the secretary of 
State and secretary of war, under Mr. Madison, paralyzing the 
power of the government during war, and surrendering the seat 
of government itself to the enemy, almost without a struggle; the 
ealivet concurring in nothing,even when the enemy was at the 
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door. If, as Mr, Branch has asserted, and has been so often re- 
peated by the Telegraph, the “influences” were ‘malign,’ which 
operated upon the cabinet, is not that admission a sufficient justi- 
fication of the president for the course adopted by him? Had 
Mr. Branch, or any other member of the cabinet, a right to call on 
the president to enter into the dissention, and by parting with one 
division of his cabinet and retaiming the other, thus to put a mark 
of reprobation on those who left it? ; 
Notwithstanding the difficulty of his course, the conduct of the 
president has been from the first.to the last, towards every mem- 
der of his cabinet, kind and conciliatory. He exerted no other 
influence than that of @ mutual aud affectionate friend to sooth 
the feelings of the members of his cabinet and recoocile them to 
each other. Being unable to accomplish his benevolent wishes, 
he felt himself called on by bis duty to the country, to bring tos 
gether a new cabinet, which consulting in perfect harmony 
would be enabled to direct all its energies to the public service 
and to command his own and the public confidence. We believe 
there is no impartial man who does not approve the course which 
we adopted, d ' 
“= he editor of the Telegraph imputes the wise course which 
the president has adopted, and which we believe the whole re- 
publican party approves, to a design to “corrupt our public as 
well as our private morals,” and insists that the “new cabinet” is 
“organized” by the president fur that purpose!! It is but a few days 
since this man pronounced the highest eulogium on the purity of 


Hugh L. White, whom the president has invited to fill the place of 


maj. Eaton. Will he say that the president has sought the co opera- 
tion of this pure and upright man to corrupt society? What is 
there in the lite and character of the venerable and enlightened 
Livingston to lead to such a conclusion as to him? Has the name 
of Louis McLane ever been coupled with dishonor? What, we 
demand, has Mr. Woodbury ever done to fit him for such a con- 
spiracy against the private and public morals of the nation? Our 
sensitive, our scrupulous, our overweaningly fastidious Duff Green, 
is alarmed lest some ‘‘malign influence” will overcome all these 
honorable men, and induce them to make a common effort to com- 
pel society “to associate with a particular individual”—an indivi- 
dual too, in the retreats of private life, and going into a remote 
atate—tar trom the scene of malign influence! Is it not astonish- 
ing that this “jealousy, the grecn-eyed monster,” did not seize 
upon our editor, while inthe midst of the terrible “circumstances 
of 18292” Where was his scrupuiosity then and since: How 
could he have sanctioned the intercourse his own wife and daugh- 
ters have held with this “particular individual? * How could he 
have invited the whole city and halt of congress to his house and 
brought it into association with this individual, to countenance 
whom we are now told, is sufficient **to corrupt our public as well 
as private morals.” 
FROM THE (PHILA.) AMERICAN SENTINEL OF JUNE 14. 
(This paper, until very recently, was the “organ” of the Jack- 
gon rey! in Pennsylvania, but since the explosion of the “cabi- 
net” at Washington, seems to have been superceded by the *In- 
quirer,” lately edited by Mr. Norvell, (just appointed postmaster 
at Detroit, in place of judge Abbott, removed), and, for some time 
past, bitterly opposed to gov. /Vvl/'and the administration of the 


wes Major William B. Lewis. : 

Yielding to the general wish of our republican friends, who in- 
sist that the intrigues of this officer, and his interference in our 
elections, ought of right to be spread before the people, we pro- 
ceed to this ungracious task. It is one that has no a(traction in 
itself; but connected as itis with the recollections of an endeared 
friend, whose Memory we must revere as long as we can appre- 
ciate pure morals, and unostentativous virtue, and whose loss we 
must deplore with enduring regret, we would consult our personal 
inclinations if we permitted bis wrongsto repose in his honored 
tomb. But the claims of justice cannot be postponed to gratify 

rivate feelings; and the fact. that the vietim of injustice is no 
onger able to vindicate himself makes that a matter of duty, which 
under different circumstances, would be merely a question of ex- 
pediency- Having commenced the task under these feelings, we 
shall not be disposed to shrink from it until justice is sansfied. 
If we succeed in proving that major William B. Lewis, of Tennes- 
see, the second auditor of the treasury of the United States, did, 
through the subordinate officers of the general government, énter- 
ere in the congressional election in the third district; if through 
him, and in his hame, the opinions of general Jackson, in relation 
to Mr. Miller, were falsified, to the irreparable injury of the 
Jatter, we shall, in the name and in the behalf of the outraged de- 
mocracy of Pennsylvania, demand and expect justice against him, 
and never cease making the requisition, until it is complied with 
to the last scruple. We will not, we dare not compromise the 
rights of the dead. ; ; 

It is not to be expected, that any thing but strong circumstances 
can be adduced in establishing such a charge against euch an offen- 
der. ‘The trail of the red warrior of the forest is not more diffi 
cult to follow than are the devious windings of the trained politi- 
cians Butif “imputation which leads direetly to the door of truth 
will satisfy,” then the most incredulous will find enough, in this 
instance, to fasten our charge on the second auditor of the trea- 
sury. But to the facts. } 

It will be remembered, that after casting much about for an op- 
posing candidate to Mr. Miller, his enemies (for those who started 
the opposition to him were literally so) finally settled on the pre- 
sent representative, col. John G. Watmough. This gentleman, it 
was well known, had been among the most ardent and decided 
opponents of general Jackson’s election, and occupied in the op- 
position the prominent ground on which education, public servi- 
ces, and unexceptionable character naturally placed him. He had 
never publicly abandoned his ase predilections, nor did he do 
so during the struggle that followed his nomination; his positien 


being, up to this time, one of unpledged political independence. 
Mr. Miller, on the contrary, was an early friend of general Jack- 
son, whose election he zealously supported in 1824,and to whom 
he gave his cordial suffrage in his capacity of a representative of 
the people in the memorable congressional election of 1825. He 
placed himself before the people of his district, distinetly and un- 
equivocally as a supporter of the national administration; and the 
contest waged by his friends against col. W’atmough was almost ex- 
clusively on the ground of that gentleman’s frankly avowed senti- 
ments as to the civie qualifications of gen. Jackson. Under such 
cireumstances, it may be well supposed, that they were surprised, 
to say the least, to find that one of the most relentless of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s opponents was a subordinate officer of the customs; a per- 
son with whom he never had the slightest personal misunderstand- 
ing; who did not reside in his district; and who consequently had 
| no voice in the question of his election. The gentleman alluded 

to is Mr. George Guier, one of the United States guagers, an active 
political partizan of the second congressional distret. From the 
time that the contest grew warm, until its close, this personage ap- 
peared to have abandoned every other pursuit, and te devote his 
exclusive energies to the defeat of Mr. Miler. The notorious tact, 
that in this crusade, his associations were chiefly with the most 
decided opponents of general Jackson, served further to increase 
the astonishment at a course apparently so much at variance with 
what was to be anticipated from one, who, under ordingry eireum- 
stances, would naturally be disinclined to break the organization 
of the Jackson party. ‘The honest boldness of Mr. Guier, however, 
soon solved the mystery. The votes of Mr. Miller against the re- 
moval of the southern Indians, and in opposition to the velo mes- 
sage, were the favorite themes of Mr. Guier’s elettioneering 
against Mr. Miller; and in order to prove that he spoke advised- 
ly, he gave major William B. Lewis as his authority for saying, 
‘that the president had noconfidence in Mr. Miller; that if he had 
no better friends than Mr. Miller, he would have but prer support, 
and that the president placed Mr. Miller on the level with Mr. Scans- 
berry of Ohio.” We adopt literally the proved words & Mr. Guier 
to prevent mistake or equivocation. 


Such a declaration, coming from a person in the pay of the 
government, with whom major Lewis was known to bein habits 
of intimacy; repeated far and wide, vouched on the asthority of 
major Lewis, who was known not only to be high is office, at 
Washington, but as the brother in-law of the secretary # war, the 
daily associate of the president, and a resident in his &mily, was 
fatal among a population possessing the high Jacksontone that 
then characterised the third district. At first, the friesds of Mre. 
Miller would not credit, that major Lewis could have so far for- 
gotten himself; but the confident tone of his organ ldt in our 
mind no doubt, but that Mr. Guier,in giving major Levis as the 
author of the supposed opinions of the president respreting Vir. 
Miller, asserted nothing but the simple and unqualified ruth; and- 
in this opinion we were fully confirmed by subsequent events. 
After the result of the election had proved that the poisoned ar- 
row had been well directed against Mr. Miller, some of bis friends 
still doubting, whetherthe name of major Lewis was troly used, 
determined that the faet should be tested by an official investi- 
gation, and Mr. Guier’s interference in the eleetion in the third 
district was consequently made [the subject of complaint to the’ 
treasury department. The district attorney, under the direction | 
of the secretary of the treasury, examined a series of witnesses 





in the fullest and clearest manner. His report is on 6le in the 

treasury department, and major Lewis,if he teels himself aggriev- 

ed by our summary, can give it at length to the world, in his 

own vindication. ‘The manner in which his name was used by 

Mr. Guier, reached major Lewis before and after this official in- 

vestigation, and what followed? Did major Lewis privately to 

Mr. Miller, or publicly to the world, disclaim Mr. Guier’s use of - 
his name? Did censure, in any form, ever reach the latter?» Did 

private intercourse between the auditor and the guager cease? 
No! No! No! On the ecntrary, in the pastoral visit which major. 
Lewis has recently paid us,Mr. Guier was his constant associate; 

and if we may judge from the freedom with which Mr. Guier 

uses his name as the authority for coming events, he is his chief 
confidant; and this too, after the recorded evidence of Mr. Guier’s 

declaration respecting his interference had been sent to Washing-_ 
ton, and was distinctly within his knowledge. What would have 

been the natural course of events if Mr. Guier bad not truly 

spoken of major Lewis? ‘Vhe latter would have indignantly cast 
off the odious imputation, and the circulator of the calumny 

would have received the reprehension which such an abuse of 
his name richly deserved. But Mr. Guier had the strong shield 

of truth to protect him, and censure or rebuke could not reach 

him. Under such circumstances, no man, whose mind is open 

to the force of human evidence, and whose interest or prejudices 

do rot render him inaccessible to the voice of truth, egn doubt, 

that the United States guager was fully authorised to make his 

deadly onslaught on Mr. Miller. If the judgment of the reader 

is thus far convinced, then the charge of an interference of the 

most offensive character is made out against major Lewis. Such 

interference in the abstract, and under any circumstances, is ut- 

terly unjustifiable in an executive officer of the United States 

not resident among us. If tolerated, it is calculated to prostrate 

the state governments, and to destroy freedom of action and 

opinion among our representatives. It is degrading to the state 

in which itis attempted to be exercised; it is in violation of the 

sovereignty of the people of Pennsylvania, of whom, in common 

with the people of the union, the government of the United States 

is an emanation; and the press, which from craven fear would 

shrink from denouncing it in the valleys and on the mountain 

tops, would forfeit every claim to the character of free, and be 

ready at all times to traffic away the rights of a confiding 

ple. But in the partieular instance under review, and applied to 
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such a man as Daniel H. Milier, it is without the shadow of ex- 
cuse Or extenuation, and appears, as such an act always should 
appear, in naked and hideous deformity. 

We will not dwell on the private qualities which fastened his 
friends to him with links of steel, although the subject is as at- 
tractive as itis rich. We only speak of him as a public man, 
connected with the Jackson party. From the period when Penn- 
sylvania nominated general Jackson in 1824 down to the day of 
his lamented death, Mr. Miller was ever found among the firmest 
supporters of the president. It is true, that when any particular 
measure of the government appeared inconsistent with his con- 
écientious convictions of right, at variance with the interests of 
bis constituents, or in opposition to the settled policy of his na- 
tive Pennsylvania, like an honest man and a faithtul representa- 
tive, his voice was raised against it; but it was done with a total 
absence with every factious feeling, and in a manner that evine- 
ed it tobe the honest dictate of a convinced judgment. How far 
the was the sincere, and even the enthusiastic friend of Andrew 
Jackson, we can appeal to his colleagues in congress during the 
Jast year of Mr. Monroe's administration, and during the stormy 
period that Mr. Adams exercised the executive functions. For the 
truth of thé we can appeal to the ancient, faithful and valued friends | 

| 





of the presilent, nay to the president himself, whose legislative as- 
sociate he was: and if this appeal should ever reach the eye of 
Andrew Jakson, we feel confident, that in the native trankness of | 
his heart, and with the manly, sincere and generous candor, | 
which exterts admiration for him, as a man, from friends and | 
foes, he vill yield to it a hearty and an unqualified assent. He 
will vindjiate the memory of the honored dead from the foul 
calumny vhich blurs as pure an escutcheon as pertains to any 
Pennsylvatia republican. ‘The president, we Know, never autho 
rised the rbuse of his name, of which we complain. But does 
that lessen the wrong of which we complain, in those of whom | 
we comphin? Words would be wasted, and time idly spent, in 
maintaining the negative of such a proposition before an intelli- 
gent peopk- ‘To them we leave the subjcct, only asking for ita 
calm, a candid, and a deliberate judgement. 

O7 Mr. Miller, the menabe r of the last congress from Pennsyl- 
vania, wasan old acquaintance—perbaps, I might call him a per- 
sonal frieml; and, though not much in the habit of taiking po- 
litics wher we latterly met, we often conversed with much freedom 
on other sibjects. On the morning of a certain day when an im- 
portant vcte, (pe rhaps the final one), was expected to be taken on 
the “Indie bill,” we were discoursing With one another in the 
sinall room that serves as a passage from the hall of the house of re- 
presentatives to the great rotundo, when a gentleman came up, and, 
as I thought, quite rudely interrupted us, with a warm party-ap- 
peal to Mt. Miller, invoking him, in strong terms, to support the 
bill—saying that the administration would be “thoroughly d—d if 
it failed.” I had heard much of efforts made to obtain a ma- 
jority for that bill, and supposed that its friends had proceeded to 
extraordinary lengths to carry it,—Lut was yet much astonished at | 
such a display of feeling and force of expression, in the presence 
of a stranger—as, not knowing the gentleman, I supposed that he 
did not kaow me. Mr. Miiicr said that he could not vote for 
the bill, &c. and the gentleman used some rather bitter words: } 
On which Mr. Miller deciarcd, with great energy and firmness,— 
“ Well—if either the Indians or the administration must be toma: 
hawked—I shail be for tomahawking the administration!” The 
gentlemaa then left us in anger,—and when Mr. Miller had | 
commenced to speak of certain means resorted to to carry 
that bill, and I think that he used the words * by buliying,’’—he 
was called to his seat, and I had not an opportunity to ask who 
the gentleman was—though I knew that he was a member of 
the house, having often seen him in the hall. ; 

On this simple statement of a fact—I shall offer no comment. 

Ev. ReGiIsTER. 

[The custom-house officer Guier spoken of in the “S« miinel,” | 
an the preceding article, seems to be a chief manager at Phila: | 
delphia. On the 7th of June a meeting of “the democratic citi- | 
zens” was held, George M, Dallas, esq. in the chair, to make | 
preparations for a celebration of the great anniversary. ‘This Mr. 
Guier proposed that it should be a “ Democratic-Jackson festival. 
Ao angry discussion followed, and at last the chair decided that 
a majority bad agreed to Mr. Guier's proposal. ‘This was warily 
denied, and a regular division being had, there appeared 87 for 
and 83 against the proposition of the custom house officer. Ail 

esent were acknowledged “Jacksonians.” At this mecting ao 

onorable mention of gov. Wolf's namic, was hissed, by a part of 

the majority. pe om ms however says that Only one per- 
ilty of such indecency. 

*o The howler” pronounces the Sentinel ‘no longer a Jackson 

print.) we " 

(O77 We thought that we had a copy of the reply of the “Globe, 
(on behalf of major Lewis), to the preceding—but it is mislaid. 
We shall insert it, however, if obtained.) 

The “Telegraph,” on publishing the charges prefs rred by the 
“Sentinel” against second auditor Lewis, says—“ Weill may the 
Sentinel express a doubt whether it will ever reach the eye of the 
president. Among the artilices re sorted to by those who have 
surrounded him, [the presidc nt), and abused his name, is an orgamis- 
ed plan of intercepting every thing, which they belicve will open 
his eyes to their practices. ' : 

FROM THE GLOBE OF JUNE 17. 

Mr. Kendall, who was detained at his father’s, in New England, 
beyond the intended period of his absence, by the sickness and 
death of one of his children, returned to this city on Weduesday 


— Misrepresentations of the opposition corrected, 
“Will the Globe deny that Mr. Ingham, gov. Branch, and Mr. 
Berrien, were dismissed because they refused to compel their fa- 





| all as captives? 





milies to associate with that of major Paton’ 





“Will the Globe deny that, in January, 1830, a member of con « 
gress waited upon these gentlemen, and informed them, that it 
was the president’s determination to remove them from office un- 
less they conformed to his wishes in this respect.” (Telegraph. 

_ Phe editor of the Globe cannot venture to say what communieca- 
tions members of congress may have undertaken to make to Messrs. 
Ingham, Branch, and Berrien, but he denies emphatically that any 
member of congress was ever authorised by the president to in- 
form these gentlemen that it was his “‘determination to remove 
them from office” it they **refused to compel their families to as- 
suciate with that of major Latcn.” If any member of congress 
has asserted that be had such authority, he is bound to iufurm the 
public under what pretext he assumed it. 

We publish from the Richmond Enquirer and the Nashville 
Republican, articles which show that the course of the ‘T'clegraph 
is how pretty well understood by the friends of the president, in 
every section of the counury. Itis the duty of the repubhean 
prints to take pains to inform the people of the real attitude 
which the Telegraph now holds towards the administration. The 
plan of this paper has been, to profess an inclination for the 
re-election of the president, and sti!l to wear the badges of the 
party, that it might keep up its circulation among the Jackso- 
nians, and thus have the opportunity of persuading them of the 


‘vanity and self love” of the president—and that he was seeking 


to “corrupt our publicas well as our private morals.’ ‘The mu- 
tives which induces this individual to press his services upon the 
republican family, can no longer be mistaken. His hostility to 
its .head is at last, after “altering in a double sense,” for six 
months, most distinctly avowed. The man who would com- 
maud his kind services longer to the president under existing 
circumstances, might, on the same principles, advise him to take 
a cook who would poison hisfcod. ‘The character of the presi- 
dent is dearer to him than his life. He who would rob him of 
the unblemished honor, which has been ascribed to him by the 
voice of his country, strikes deeper than his vitals. ‘Vhe reputa- 
tion of the president could only be reached by one who wore the 
disguise of a friend. It has been an invidious duty to expose 
such an assailant. We shall hereafter have as little to say of the 
Telegraph as of any other opposition paper. 


To the preceding, the “Telegraph” replies—The Globe affects 
to deny that the member of congress who waited upon Messrse 
Ingham, Branch and Berrien, was authorised by the president to 
do so. If the member of congress in question should now retract 
what he then said, which we do not believe he will, there are 
circumstances Which will leave no room to doubt that he did act 
on the occasion, in question, at the instance of the executive. It 
is proper that we should say, that the knowledge of this fact 
and of the circumstances, have very lately come into our pos- 
session; and the manner of the denial of the Globe, seems to in- 
dicate the propriety of kaving to the parties themselves further 
developments. Perhaps the president may communicate the fact 
of the dissolution of his cabinet to congress. Perhaps an enquiry 
may be instituted on the nomination of the new ministers, or that 
of Mr. Van Buren as minister to England. In such case, all that 
we have said, @nd snore, Will Le confirmed by the most unduubted 
testimony. 


FROM THE UNITED STATES TELEGRAPH. 

We are fully sensible of the diffiulties of reaching the public 
mind ina state of high patty excitement. We are aware of the 
attempts Which have been made to forestall public sentiment by 
enlisting public jealousics agaiust this press in advanee. And 
kuowing these things, we have forborne to speak to the public 
until we have no other a ternative—until silence would be mean 
submission. Shall we sit with our arms folded, whilst the deserters 
from the ranks of the enemy bind our strong men, and deliver us 
2 ‘There is treason in the camp; and shall we per- 
mit the traitors to inscribe their own characters on our foreheads, 
without raising a finger or uttering a word? No; we will do our 
dutye We wil) sound tle alarm, and arouse a feeling in every 
virtuous bosom which shall scout the treason, and expel the trai- 
torss We will show who it is that has endangered the reelec- 
tion of gen. Jackson. Who it is, that, under false pretensions, 
have won his confidene’, and are now endeavoring to break up 
the republican party. And first—Amos Aendall, 


Extract from Amos Kendall's testimony given before the senate 
of Kentucky in 1827, 

“Witness replied, that he came to Kentucky early in the year 
1814, while Mr. Clay was in Europe; that it so happened that 
Mrs. Clay employed hica to live in her family one year and teach 
her children; that he remained there about a year, and then set- 
tied in Georgetown; that shorty afterwards, he went to Lexing- 
ton on business, and was taken sick in a boarding-house; that 
Mrs, Clay hearing of it, sent her carriage for him, aud as soon as 
he could be removed, bad him carricd to her house, where she 
nursed him with the utmost kindness, until he was able to re- 
tura to Georgetown; that Mr. Clay had not yet come home, and 
witness had never seen him; that this kindness of Mrs. Clay’s 
laid him under a weight of obligation to her which he always 
felt aud acknowledged; that when Mr. Clay came home, he te- 
ccived a very cordial letter from him, thanking him for his ser- 
vice in his family, &e. that an acquaintance was formed shortly 
after, which was kept up with the most friendly feelings untl 
since the late presidential election; that he had been stimulated 
in his exertions to promote Mr. Clay’s views by his obligations to 
Mrs. Clay.” 


After this Mr. Clay offered Mr. Kendall a clerkship witha salary 
of one thousand dollars; Mr. Kcndall asked one with a salary of 
fifteen hundred. Mr. Clay refused to give it, and Mr. Kendall 
turned for gen. Jackson. ‘The following is a part of a letter af- 
torwards addressed to Mr. Clay. 


Pr" 
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Extract from Mr. rendall’s letter to Mr. Clay. 

“That the world may see how perfectly Messrs. Blair, Critten- 
den, and myself, finally concurred in our “kind wishes” and 
views, I annex my letter to you of 21st of January to theirs of the 
9th to Mr. White. You say, I never explained to you what I 
mean by ‘‘promoting our interest in the west by any arrangement 
other than the election of gen. Jackson.” ‘True; but did you not 
well understand my meaning? Read the letters of Crittenden 
and Blair, which you doubtless saw at the time, and you will see. 
as you already Anow, that it consisted wholly in my “kind. wishes’ 
towards you, whose elevation we all considered as identified with 
‘sour interest in the west.” 

ANTI-MASONIC! 
'T'o the editor of the Juniata Telegraph. 

Gentlemen:—Having seen the proceedings of the anti-masonic 
convention lately held in Harrisburg, that I have been appointed 
one of their committee of correspondence for Juniata county, I 
think it due to myself as well as that party to state, that lam and 
always have been a “Jackson man,” and that I believe, his re- 
election is intimately associated with the best interests of our re- 
public. I, therefore, take this oceasion to say that I cannot con- 
sent to be considered one of a party, (whatever my opinion of ma- 
sonry may be), whose ry oN tn aT i ¥: — — “os 

vices of that disunbguirshed individual. am, &c. 
country of the servi g poe ge a 
Mifflintown, 6th June, 1831. 


FROM THE GEORGIA JOURNAL. 

We believe that the unjust and partial course which the Tele- 
graph adopted, unbecoming the dignity of its place, and irrecon- 
cileable with all ideas of propriety and fair dealing, has lessened 
its influence, and affected its prospects. We believe that the edi. 
tor of the Telegraph, wio has ever been indebted jor his fame to 
his talents for defamation—with whom opinions aud Principles are 
‘strifles light as air,” and who has heretofore indulged in mischief 
with impunity—will soon be consigned to the oblivion which his 
real merits deserve. 

It is evident, from the course which the Telegraph had for some 
time pursued, by vilifying many of the distinguished and ardent 
triends of the executive, and by distinguishing the president as the 
tool of these friends, that its editor was illy requiting the eonfi- 
dence and support of, and rendering poor service to the demo 
eratic party. " Ps ° * * * 

The Velegraph wai established to support the interests and 
principles of the republican party. It was with this view, ana 














for this purpose, that the Telegraph bas been cherished ‘* with | 


more than maternal kindness” by the democracy of the union, 
and been enabled to reap for itseli, an overwhelming and exten- 
sive patronage. ys * ° i. * ° 

Has he answered the just expectations of his numerous friends 
end patrons? Has he not been “false and faithivss’’ to those who 
have, at all times, rendered him their warmest and most cordial 
aid, and who, in all emergencies, have been his best and most ef- 
fieient supporters? Is he not now anathematising the friends he 
has betrayed? Has he not turned traitor to the best interests of 
his party, and yielded himseit a willing victim to the just indig- 
nation of an incensed people: 


66, MOMENTOUS CRISIS”? A-EAD! 
Irom the Richmond Enquirer, 

“The time is coming, when the true theory of the constitution 
is to be brought to its test.—If it fails, then “clouds and dark- 
ness rest Upon us.” _ The union itseif may pass under one of the 
deepest eclipses which has ever obscured it. Ihe south will 
never submit to a continued system of exaction, for the emolu- 
ment of some manufacturing sections.—Let it once be under- 
stood, that this government is to be so changed from the original 
purposes of its formation, 2s that, in spite of the spirit of the 
restrictions of the charter, a revenue is to be raised on the south, 
for the benefit of the north—that taxes are to be laid, not for the 
purpose of paying off the debt, and the necessary expenses of the 
government, but to carry on a great and splendid scheme of in- 
ternal improvement—to raise from the states, and then to distribute 
a large surplus among them—to pay off their debts, contracted 
for the purposes of making their own roads and canals—and pay 
off millions of pension money--Then, indeed, will the rub come. 
The south will not submit to such a state of things. The next 
congress may be the period _of trial. If it should be found, that 
they will not modify the tariff-—-that they are determined to main- 
tain it in all its excesses—that even the extinction of the public 
debt, is not to be the signal of a reduction of the tariff to merely 
the necessary point of expenditure, we look forward to a great 
change in the tone of the whole southern people; not to speak of 
other sections of the union. Efficient means will in all probabi- 
lity be femployed to produce ‘‘a pull, and a strong pall, and a 
pull altogether.”—A special convention may be called for the pur- 
pose of co-operation and of action.’ 


FROM THE U. S&S. TELFGRAPH EXTRA. 
Washinzton, June 21. 
Another attack upon the liberty of the press. 

The following correspondence speaks for itself; and is further 
confirmation of what we have said relative to the causes which 
dissolved the late cabinet. We reserve for a subsequent notice. 
our comment upor this extraordinary attempt to silence this 
press, by holding others responsible for our statement of a fact 
which, so far as Mr. Ingham was concerned, had been stated in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, several weeks ago, the truth of which 
cannot be denied. It is proper, however, that we should say 
that Mr. Ingham having completed the important reports, for 
which he continued in the discharge of the duties as secretary of 
the treasury, had made his arrangements to leave the depart: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ment yesterday. In the morning he was engaged in taking leave 
of his friends, when major Eaton, accompanied by several others, 
made his appearance in the treasury building. Their conduct 
was such as to attract the notice of the elerks; and a report svon 
was circulated that he had come there for the purpose of making 
a personal attack upon Mr. Ingham. One of his friends im- 
mediately apprised Mr. Ingham of it; and he, having prepared 
himself for the oceasion, passed to bis office without molestation. 
Some short time afterwards major Eaton, with two of his brothers- 
in-law, doctor Randolph and major Lewis, left the building. Mr. 
Ingham, we are informed, will leave the city for Pennsylvania, 
to-morrow. 
MR. EATON TO MR. INGHAM. 
Friday night, 17th Jure, 1831. 
Sir: Ihave studied to disregard the abusive slanders whicls 
have arisen through so debased a source as the columns of the 
United States Yelegraph. I have been content to wait for the 
full development of what he hed to say, and until persons of 
responsible character should be brought forth to endorse his vile 
abuse of me and my family. Ia that paper of this evening is 
contained the following remark of my wile: ‘‘Itis proven that 
the secretaries of the treasury, and of the navy, and of the at- 
tourney general, refused to associate with her.”* This publica- 
tion appears in a paper which professes to be friendly to you, 
and is brought forth under your immediate eye. I desive to 
know of you, whether or not you sanction or will disavow it. ‘Vhe 
relation We have sustained towards each other authorises me to 
demand an immediate answer. Very respectfully, 
J. H. EATON, 
S. D. Ingham, esq. 
REPLY. 
Washington, 18th June, 183f. 
Sir: Ihave not been able to ascertain, from your note of las? 
evening, Whether it is the Pudlication referred to by you, or the 


Jact stated in the Telegraph, which you desire to know whe- 


ther I have sanctioned or will disavow. If it be the first you 
demand, it is too absurd to meritan answer. If it be the last, you 
may find authority for the same fact ina Philadelphia paper, 
about the first of April last, which is deemed to be quite as 
friendly to you as the Telegraph may be tome. When you have 
settled such accounts with your particular friends, it will be 
time enough to make demands of otherse In the mean time, I 
take the oecasion to say, that you must be not a litte de ranged, 
to imagine that any blustering of yours could induce me to dis- 
avow what ail the inhabitants of this city know, and perhaps 
half the people of the United States believe to be trae. I am, 
sir, respectfully yours, &e. S. D. INGHAM, 
John Il, Eaton, esq. 


MR. EATUN TO MR. INGHAM. 


18th June, 1851. 
Sir: I have reccived your letter of today, and regret to tind 
that toa frank and candid enquiry brought before you, an ane 
swer impudenc and insolent is returned. To mjury unprovok- 
ed, you are pleased ‘to add insult. What is the remedy? It is 
to indulge the expectation that, though a man may be mean 
enough to slander, or base enough to encourage it, he yet may 
have bravery sufficient to repair the wrong. In that spirit I de- 
mand of you satisfaction for the wrong and injury you done me. 
Your answer must determine whether you are so far entitled 
to the name and character of a gentleman as to be able to act like 
one. Very respectfully, J. H. RATON, 
Samuel D. lngham, esq. 
REPLY. 
bivashingion, 20th June, 1831. 
Sir: Your note of Saturday, purporting to be a demand of sa- 
tisfaction for injury done to you, was received on that day; com 
pany prevented me from sending an immediate answer. Yester- 
day morning your brother-in-law, Dr. Randolph intruded himself 
into my room, with a threat of personal violence. L perfectly un- 
derstand the part you are made to play in the farce now acting 
before the Amcrican people. Iam not tu be intimidated by threats, 
or provoked by abuse,to any act inconsistent with the pity and 
contempt which your condition and conduct inspire. Yours sir, 
respecttully, 5, D. INGHAM, 
John H. Eaton, esq. 


MR. EATON TO MR, INGHAM, 


20th June, 1831, 
Sir: Your note of this morning is veceived. It proves to me 
that you are quite brave enough to do a mean action, but too 
great a coward to repair ite Your contempt I heed not; your 
pity I despise. It is such contemptible fellows as yourself that 
have set forth rumors of their own creation, and taken them as 
@ ground of imputation against me. If that be good cause, then 
should you have pity of yourself, for your wife has not escaped 
them, and you must know it.—But no more; here our corres- 
pondence closes, Nothing more will be received short of ac- 
ceptance of my demand of Saturday, and nothing more be said 
to me until face to face we meet. It is not my nature to brook 


your insults, nor will they be submitted to. J. H. EATON. 
S. D, Ingham, CS( 





*This is not fairly quoted. We said: 

“It is proved that the families of the secretary of the treasury, 
and of the navy,aud of the attorney geueral, refused to associate 
with her, Ed. Tel, 
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From the Globe of June 22. 

A correspondence of @ private nature, between Messrs. Eaton 
and Ingham appears in the Telegraph of last evening. It is to 
be regretted that circumstances sometimes oecur in the private 
relations of life which make such appeals nee: ssary. The me- 
tits of this controv: rsy, like all others of a private nature, we shall 
feave to the decision of the public, without any comment from us. 

We are, however, requested to state, that the account given in 
the Telegraph of a collection of persons in the treasury depart- 


ment, with the view of making a personal attack on Mr, Ingham, 
as utterly destitute of foundation. 


We are further requested to state, that major Eaton did, zwith- 
out any attendant whatever, seek a meeting with Mr. Ingham, 
having first sent him word of his intention, in which he tailed, 
simply beeause the object could net be effected without violating 
the sanctity of a private dwelling. 


Letier from the ex-secretary of the treasury to the pre- 
sident of the Umted States. 
FROM THE U. S. TELEGRAPH, JUNE 22, 
a _Washingion, 21st June, 1831. 
Lhe president of the United States: 

Sir: Gefore I leave the city, it seems to be due to 
the government that I should perform a painful duty, 
imposed upon me by the events of the last forty-eight 
hours. It isnot necessary for me now to detail the cir- 
cumstances which have convinced me of the existence ot 
vindictive personal hostility to me among some of the 
officers of the government near your person, and sup- 
posed to be in your special confidence, which has been 
particularly developed within the last two weeks, and 
has finally displayed itself in an attempt to way-lay me 
on my way to the office yesterday, as I have reason to 
believe, for the purpose of assassination. If you have not 
already been apprised of these movements, you may 
pevhaps be surprised to learn, that the persons coucerned 
in them are the late secretary of war and the acting se- 
cretary of war; and that the second auditor of the trea- 
sury, register of the treasury, and the treasurer of the 
United States, were in their company; and that the trea- 
surer’s and rcgister’s rooms, in the lower part of the 
building of the treasury department; and also a grocery 
store between my lodgingsand the office, were alternates 
ly occupied as their rendezvous while lying in wait; 
the former affording the best opportunity for observ- 
ing my approach, Apprised of these movements on 
my return from taking leave of some of my friends, 
1 found myself obliged to arm, and accompanied by 
my son and some other friends, lL repaired to the office, 
to finish the business of the day, after which I returned 
to my lodgings in the same company. Itis proper to 
state, that the principal persons who had been thus em- 
ployed for several hours retired from the department 
soon after | entered my room, and that 1 received no 
molestation from them either at my ingress or egress. 
But, having recruited an additional force in the evening, 
they paraded until a late hour on the streets near my 
lodgings, heavily armed, threatening an assault on the 
dwelling I reside in, 

1 do not present these facts to your notice for the pur- 
pose of invoking your protection. So far as an individual 
may rely on his own personal efforts, Lam willing to meet 
this peril; and against an assault by numbers I have 
found an ample assurance of protection-in the generous 
tender of personal service from the citizens of Washing- 
ton. But they sre communicated to you as the chiet 
magistrate of the United States, and most especially of 
the District of Columbia, whose duties in maintaining 
good order among its inhabitants, and protecting the ot- 
ficers of the government in the discharge of their du- 
ties, cannot be unknown to you. 

I have only to add that, so far as 1 am informed, all 
the persons engaged in giving countenance to this busi- 
ness are officers of the government, except the late se- 
cretary of war. [ have the honor to be, respectfully, 
your obedient servant, S. D. INGHAM, 

FROM THE GLOBE OF JUNE 23. 

The gentlemen implicated in Mr. Ingham’s letter, 
which we insert, have furnished us with the call made 
upon them by the president, and the several responses 
made by each of them. It is strange that Mr. Ingham 
would charge men who have borne pure and unsullied 
characters through life with *‘lying in wait to assassinate 
him,” that he would, by a direct communication, call 


occasion, and then leave the city himself before the in- 
formation he gave could reach the chief magistrate to 
whom he appealed to redress the imputed wrongs. Mr. 
Ingham was himself the only accuser and witness to 
whom the president could reler, to make good the char- 
ges against the public officers; and it was very extraor- 
dinary that he should make an investigation necessary, 
and abandon the city before the individuals charged 
could have an opportunity of convineing him, by prov- 
ing the real state of facts, how much he had wronged 
tiem in his suspicions. 

But was it respectiul to the presilent to make allega- 
tions which, if true, involved the dismission of several 
of the prominent officers in the departments without en- 
abling him to ascertain the facts on which it was neces- 
sary to predicate his conduct? Mr. Ingham knew from 
the course held by the president towards the officers en- 
gaged inthe affair of honor in Pennsylvania, that he 
would not tolerate violence on the part of those connect- 
ed with the government over which he presided, and 
that he would feel himself bound to prosecute an Inves- 
tigation into the charge made by him. Mr. Ingham was 
apprised that major Eaton had ceased to act as a public 
officer, on the day that he demanded personal satistaction 
for the insults with which he pursued him, “Phe motive 
of the attempt made by Mr. Ingham to implicate several 
prominent officers of the government, as conspiring 
to assassinate him, is certainly rendered questionable 
by the peculiar circumstances, and by the manner in 
which itis done. If Mr. Ingham had reason to believe 
that he could substantiate an offence of so aggravated « 
character on those criminated by him, was it not his duty 
to have remained and to have confronted the accused? 
if he had no ground to make such accusation, what apolo- 
gy will he offer to the public for directing, like the fly- 
ing Parthian, a poisoned arrow at the individuals who 
had never injured, or intended to injure him, and whom 
it is evident he feared to encounter face to face, and wait 
the result of an investigation. 

Note—Mr. Ingham leit the city at 4 o’clock, A. M. 
The letter was received by the president, through the 
post office, at 8 o’clock, A. M. 

June 22d, 1831. 
Messrs. col. Campbell, treasurer; major Smith, registers 

Dr. Randolph, acting secretury of war; and major 

Lewis, 2ud auditor: ; 

GENTLEMEN: I have this moment received the enclos- 
ed letter from Mr. Ingham, dated the 21st instant, and 
having immediately, on its receipt, sent to ask an inter- 
view with him, L fiud that he lett the city before it reach- 
ed me. I wish you to state to me, if you, or ether ot 
you, have had any agency or participation, and if any, 
to what extent, in the alleged misconduct imputed in his 
letter herewith enclosed. 

I surcly have been deceived in your characters if you 
are capable of so far forgetting the responsiblities ot 
your stations as to participate in the reprehensible con- 
duct charged. ‘To the serious charges contained in Mr. 
Ingham’s letter, which gave me the first information that 
L huve had upon the subject of Ais difficulties, | wish you 
to give a promptand explicit answer, Respectfully, 


ANDREW JACKSON, 


Washington June 22, 1851. 

Sin: I have had the honor to receive your communi- 
sation of this day, enclosing a copy of a letter to you 
from the late secretary of the treasury of the 21st in- 
stant, complaining of an attempt to way-lay him on the 
part of certain officers of the government, for the put- 
pose of assassination, and charging me with being in 
their, company and my room in the treasury with being 
alternately occupied with other officers as a rendezvous 
for them while lying in wait.—It might perhaps be 
sufficient for the purpose which you have referred this 
communication to me, for me to apply to the charges 
against me, a simple and unqualified denial. They 
are entirely destitute of the Jeast foundation in truth: 
but to show you more clearly how far I was from aiding 
or participating in any thing connected with this matter 
complained of, I will beg your permission to add the fol- 





upon the president to interpose his authority upon the 


lowing circumstances. The late secretary of war, 
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major Eaton, never consulted me upon the subject of 
his controversy with Mr. lngham, nor did L even see 
him on the day in question, except in an accidental 
meeting of afew minutes. IL never saw the correspond- 
ence between them until it appeared in the Telegraph; | 
an‘l although I had heard that a correspondence was 
going on which might result in a personal conflict, | 
did not believe it was likely to take place on that day, or 
even that Washington was to be the scene of it. 
Trusting that these facts and explanations will be en- | 





| 


tirely satisfactory to you, I cannot withold the expression | 
of my astonishment, that charges so wholly uncalled | 
for and groundless, should have been made «gainst me | 
by a gentleman with whom [never had the least cause } 
of quarrel, and with whom my official intercourse, since | 
my entrance into the treasury, had uniformly been ot | 
the most friendly character.—I certainly had no idea of | 
arming against him, or of interfering in any way in his | 
dispute with major Eaton. 1 have the honor to remain | 
your most obedient servant, JOILN CAMPBELL. 
Lhe president of the U. States. 


Mr. Lewis to the president. 
Washington, 22nd June, 1831. 








Sir: Your letter of this morning has this moment 
been received, and in reply [have to say that the charge 
made against me by Mr. Inghara of having been engeg- 
ed in a conspiracy against him, is devouwl of truth. ff 
there were any such conspiracy against him, as alleged | 
in his letter to you of yesterday, it was entirely unkuown | 
to me. 


I arrived at my office on Monday morning, 20th inst. | 


until about half atter two, when I walked down to the | 
U. States bank, to attend to sume bank business, Alter | 
seeing the teller of the bank, and informing him what L) 
wanted done, | went to a barber’s shop a little below 

Mr. Strother’s hotel. On my return | called at the | 
register’s office, a few minutes betore three o’clock, | 
where LI saw, unexpectedly, Mr. Eaton—it being the | 
first time I had seen him since last Saturday groaine. | 
i remained in the registers office about five minutes, and | 
then walked up to my own office in company with no| 
other person than Mr. Eaton. Dr. Randolph was not} 
there, nor did I see him any where, on that day, out of | 
the war office, until late in the evening. I neither saw | 
nor heard of Mr. Ingham while L was at the Wweasury 


{ 
{ 
} 


department. I had no arms of any description about | 
me. I am, very respecttully, your most obedient ser- | 
Yant, W. B. LEWIS, 


Mr. Smith to the president. 
Washington, June 22nd, 1831. 
Sir: In reply to your note of to-day, enciosing a 
copy of a letter from Mr. Ingham to you, bearing date 
the 21st inst. L beg leave to state, that the charges con- 
tained in Mr, Lngham’s letter, as tar as they relate to 


‘ ee 

about half past eight o’clock, and never Icft the building | 
! 

| 





me, are wholly untrue. | have had no participation or 
agency, whatever, in the controversy between major 
Eaton and Mr. Ingham. I have given neither aid nor 
succor to major Eaton, norany one for him. IL have not 
walked with him, nor near him. Ihave not sought Mr. 
Ingham, nor been in his neighborhood. IL have been 
unarmed constantly, and in all respects 1 have been un- 
connected with any thing that threatened his safety. As 
to the charge that my office was used for any such pur- 
poses as are named by Mr. Ingham, it is not less untrue 
than the rest of the statement. Major Eaton was in 
my office twice, once between ten and eleven o’clock, 
and once about filteen minutes before three; each time 
he came alone, and dic not remain more than ten 
minutes, 

Ll vegret, sir, that Mr. Ingham, in making charges of 
such grave import, had not thought proper to refer to 
the authority upon which he based his allegations, and 
awaited the issue before he left the city. With the 
highest respect, your obd’t. serv’. T. L. SMITH. 

Jo the president. 

Mr. Randolph to the president. 


Washington, 22nd June, 1831. 
Sin: In answer to your letter of this date, asking the 

















extent of my participation in the controversy lately pass- 


ae 


ed between Mr. Ingham and major Eaton, and how fur 
[ am amenable to the charges made by Mr. Ingham 
against me, in his letter of yesterday, [ have to reply, 
that L had no further agency in the matter than is shown 
in the correspondence between those gentlemen, as 
published in the Telegraph on Teresday last. Ll was 
not with m- jor Eaton more than ten minutes at any one 
time between 9 and 3 o’clock on Monday, on which day 
the charge of a combination for the purpose of assassi- 
nating Mr. Ingham is made by him against me an«d 
others, L did not participate in, nor did 1 know of any 
design to attack Mr. Ingham’s residence as is charged 
by him, nor was L armed at any time during the hours 
mentioned, having no apprehension of danger from Mr. 
Ingham, or those “friends” whom he says surrounded 
him, Major Eaton was alone when he sought an inter- 
view with Mr. Ingham, as will be shewn by the cer- 
tificates of two respectable individuals, Respectfully 


yours, P. G. RANDOLPH. 


FROM THE TELEGRAPH OF JUNE 23, 

The Globe of this morning republishes Mr. Ingham’s 
letter to the president, calling it a Parthian arrow, and 
gives a correspondence between the president and the 
persons implicated, who deny all knowledge or partici- 
pation in the attack contemplated by major Eaton. Be- 
fore the events in question had transpired, Mr. Ingham 
had made an arrangement with his friends and neighbors 
which precluded Lis longer stay in this city. He re- 
mained longer than he had before mtended, His letter, 
now called a Parthian arrow, followed in the order of 
events; besides, he has not gone so far that he cannot be 
found; we venture to say that he is not done with this 
matter. ‘Lhe Globe, containing the denial of the state- 
ments contained in his published letter, will reach him 
in the course of the mail, and when his reply shall reach 


us, we will have some further particulars in confirmation 
of what he has said. 


FROM THE GLOBE OF JUNE 24, 
June 23, 1831. 

Mr. Brarm: Lowe it to myself and to the cause of 
truth to solicit the favor of offering a lew explanations 
through the Globe. 

A strange letter of Mr. Ingham is published in your 
paper this morning. It charges me with a design to 
assassinate him; aud in having organized a conspiracy 
to accomplish it. Why did [ not organize this band 
from the war, rather than the treasury department—for 
iwost of the gentlemen charged are of the latter? The 
public will not, f presume, give credit to such an accu- 
sation, coming from such a source. Wantonly insulted 
by Mr. Ingham, witha view, asl believed, to provoke 
ul adjustment of our difference in an honorable way, l 
adopted the course which evidently seemed to be in- 
vited by my adversary; and which appeared to be the 
only alternative that was left to me. 

I plead not guilty to this charge of conspiracy and 
meditated assassination. From the moment I perceived 
that Mr. Ingham was incapable of acting as became a 
man, Ll resolved to pursue that course, which was suited 
to the character of one who had sought difficulties, and 
shunned all honorable accountability. 1 harbored no 
design upon the heart of one who had, shown himself so 
heartless. Uaving ascertained that his sensibilities were 


to be found only upon the surface, 1 meant to make the 
proper application, 


On the 19th 1 notified him, that unless the cali I had 
made upon him, was promptly and properly answered, 
he might expect such treatment as I thought his conduct 
deserved. My note of the 20th also advised him of 
my intention. Accordingly it appeared matter of duty 
for me, to dissolve all connexion with the administra- 
tion of the government. How then can Mr, Ingham 
suppose, that I would involve those gentlemen in a dis- 
graceful conspiracy against him—one in which, as pub- 
lic officers, they could not engage even if inclination 
had sanctioned? Their own characters are a sufficient 
answer to the accusation, unaided by their positive de- 
vial of its truth. I did endeavor to meet Mr. Ingham, 
and to settle our difference. Unattended by any one, 
I sought after, and awaited his appearance, during the 
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accustomed hours for business, openly and at places 
where he daily passed to his office, He was not to be 
found! I passed by, but at no time stopped at, or at- 
tempted to enter his house, nor to besiege it by day or 
by night. J offer no statement here that is not suscep- 
tible of the clearest proof. 

My note of the 20th was written with indignant feel- 
ings, and under strong excitement; hence the reason 
why any reference was made toa temale. I regret it; 
although the letter wasa mere private notice to Mr, 
Ingham, «and was sointended. By me, it never was de- 
signed to meet, nor ever would have met the public eye. 

Respectfully, &c. J. H. EATON, 

Mr. Berrien. At length the formal resignation of 
the attorney general has «appeared. ‘Che following is 
the correspondence with the president in relation there- 
t0:— 

From the United States Telegraph. 
Washington, 15th June, 1831. 

Sim: I herewith tender to you my resignation of the 
office of attorney general of the United States. T'wo 
considerations restrained me from taking this step at 
the moment when your communication to the secretary 
of the treasury, announcing your determination to re- 
organize your cabinet, first met my eye. ‘There was 
nothing in the retirement of the secretaries of state and 
of war, or in the distinet and personal considerations 
which they had assigned for this measure, which made 
it obligatory upon, or even proper for me to adopta 
similar course. Such a step with any reference to that 
occurrence, could only become so,on my part, as an act 
of conformity to your will, You had felt this, and had 
announced your wishes to the secretaries of the trea- 
sury and of the navy, respectively. I had a right to 
expect a similar communication of them, and contormed 
to the wishes and Opinions of my fellow citizens of 
Georgia when I determined to await it. An additional 
consideration was presented by the fact that I had been 
charged, at the moment of my departure from this place 
with the performance of certain public duties which 
were yet unfinished, and my report concerning which 
you did not expect to receive until my return, IL was 
gratified to learn from yourself that you had taken the 
same view of this subject, having postponed the com- 
munication of your wishes to me until my arrival at this 
place, without expecting in the mean time any com- 
munication from me. It is due to myself further to 
state, that, from the moment when I saw the communi- 
cation referred to, 1 have considered my official relation 
to you as terminated, or as subsisting only until my re- 
urn tothe city should enable me to conform to your 
wishes by the formal surrender of my office, which it is 
the purpose of this note to make, 

i retire, then, sir, with cheerfulness from the station 
to which your confidence had called me, because I have 
she consciousness of having endeavored to discharge 
its duties with fidelity to yourself and to the country. 
Uainfluenced by those considerations which have been 
avowed by that portion of my colleagues who have 
voluntarily separated themselves from you—totally ig- 
norant of any want of harmony in your cabinet, which 
either has, or ought to have impeded the operations of 
your administration, | perform this act simply in obe- 
dience to your will. I have not the slightest disposition 
to discuss the question of its propriety. It is true that 
jn a government like ours, power is but a trust to be used 
for the benefit of those who have delegated it; and that 
circumstances might exist in which the necessity of 
selt-vindication would justify such an inquiry. ‘Uhe first 
consideration belongs to those to whom we are both and 
equally accountable. From the influence of the second 
you have relieved me, by your own explicit declaration 
that no complaint affecting either my official or individual 
conduct has at any time reached you, You have assur- 
ed me that the confidence which induced you originally 
to confer the appointment upon me remains unshaken 
and undiminished, and have been pleased to express the 
regret which you feel at the separation, which circum- 
stances have, in your view of the subject, rendered una- 
yoidable. You have kindly added the assurance of your 
continued good wishes for my welfare. You will not, 
therefore, refuse to me the gratification of expressing my 
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earnest hope, that, under the influence of better coun- 
sels, your own and the interests of our common country 
may receive all the benefits which you have anticipated 
from the change of your confidential advisers. A very 
few days will suffice to enable me to put my office in a 
condition for the reception of my successor, and [ will 
advise you of the fact as soon as its arrangement is com- 
plete. Lam, respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 

JN. MACPHERSON BERRIEN, 

To the president of the United States. 


Washington, June 15, 1831. 

Sin: I have received your letter resigning the office 
of attorney general. 

In the conversation which I held with you, the day 
betore yesterday, upon this subjeet, it was my desire to 
present to you the considerations upon which I acted in 
accepting the resignation of the other members of the 
cabinet, and to assure you, in regard to yourself, as well 
as to them, that they imply no dissatisfaction with the 
manner in which the duties of the respective depart- 
ments have been performed. It affords me great plea- 
sure to find that you have not misconceived the chara- 
ter of those considerations, and that you do justice to 
the personal feelings with which they are unconnected. 

I will only add, that the determination to change-my 
cabinet was Gictated by an imperious sense of public 
duty, and a thorough, though painful conviction, that 
the stewardship of power, with which I am elothed, 
called for it as a measure of justice to those who had 
been alike invited to maintain near me the relation of 
confidential advisers. Perceiving that the harmony in 
feeling, so necessary to an efficient administration had 
failed, in a considerable degree, to mark the course of 
this; and having assented, on this account to the yol- 
untary retirement of the secretaries of state and war, 
no alternative was left me but to give this assent a Jati- 
tude co-extensive with the embarrassments which it re- 
cognized, and the duty which Lowed to each member of 
the cabinet. 

In accepting your resignation as attorney general, I 
tuke pleasure in expressing my approbation of the zeal 
and efficiency with which its duties have been perform- 
ed, and in assuring you that you carry with you my best 
wishes for your prosperity and happiness. Lam, very 
respectiully, your obedient servant, 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

John M. Berrien, esq. 

P. 5S. You will please to continue to discharge the 
duties of the office of attorney general until you make 
all those arrangements which you may deem necessary, 
which, when completed, and 1 am notified thereof by 
you, a successor will be appointed. A. J. 


Washington, June 22, 1831. 

Srr: In conformity to the suggestion contained in my 
note of the 15th inst. | have to inform you that the ar- 
rangements necessary to put the office of the attorney 
general in a condition tor the reception of my successor 
are now complete. 

The misrepresentations which are circulated in the 
newspapers on the subject of my retirement from office, 
make it proper that this correspondence should be sub- 
mitted to the public, as an act of justice both to you and 
to myself. I am, respectfully, sir, your obedient ser- 
vapt, JN. MACPHERSON BERRIEN, 

To the president of the United States. 

Washington, June 22, 1831. 

Sir; Your note of this day is received, advising me, 
“in conformity to the suggestions contained in my (your ) 
note of the 15th inst. I (you) have to inform you (me) 
that the arrangements necessary to put the office of the 
attorney general in a condition for the reception of my 
successor are now complete,” 

For reasons assigned in your note, you further ob- 
serve, “make it proper that this correspondence should! 
be submitied to the public, as an act of justice both to 
you and myself.”? Lam sure [ can have no objection to 
your submitting them as you propose, as you believe this 
to be necessary, lam, respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, ANDREW JACKSON, 

John M. Berrien, esq. 





